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(> In consequence of other very pressing 
' engagements, the editor has not been able to 
) issue the present No. of the Genius of Uni- 
) versal Emancipation quite so early as it should 
- have been done. It will also be perceived 
that it contains but half the usual number of 
| pages. This deficiency will be fully supplied 
i in the next,—which it is expected will appear 


er ets 


} 


at the regular period. 


MOVEMENT IN KENTUCKY. 
The following very interesting extract from 
a Kentucky paper, will show something of the 
public opinion in that State. The paragraph is 
} taken from the Lexington Observer, a paper that 
) is decidedly opposed to the abolition of slavery. 


THE CONVENTION. 

Our readers are aware that a bill has passed 
the Legislature of Kentucky, to take the sense 
of the people upon the propriety of calling a 
Convention. We are gratified to perceive that 
this measure, so fraught with important effects 
to the people of this State, received from our 
delegation, in both branches, a steady and 
united opposition. This measure is destined 
_ to exert a powerful influence upon the State. 
Unlike the other questions which have, at dif- 
ferent times, agitated the people, 't goes to 
the fundamental law. For atime we must ex- 
pect this subject to cuntrol all others. The 
State of Kentucky is to be the theatre upon 
which a great battle is to be fought. It is use- 
less to disguise the question. Wecannot shut 
our eyes to the important and momentous sub- 
ject which will ultimately determine the ques- 
| tion with the people, whether they will have a 
Convention or not. All other imputed defects 
in the Constitution are mere playthings—we 
have not heard one pointed out, which would 
| justify this extreme resolve. It is time that the 
pespi of this State should know what their 

ture destiny is to be. If a majority should be 
of opinion that it is better to extirpate slavery, 
it is time it should be known. There is a rest- 
lessness, in the public mind, which should be 
allayed,. by full, free, and manly discussion. 
Let us discuss it in the right spirit. But above 
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SE AR OES MON mtd OS 
all, let us not vote to call a Convention for 
another purpose, when we must know, as men, 
that this is the great and paramount question. 
We make war on no man for his opinions— 
some of the brightest ornaments of Kentucky 


are of opinion that slavery is a great moral and 
political curse, 


In addition to the above, we quote the re- 
marks of a North Carolina paper, upon the 
same subject, as follows:— 


KENTUCKY. 


The Legislature of Kentucky has passed a 
bill to take the sense of the people on the pro- 
priety of calling a Convention, the primary ob- 
ject of which is the abolition of slavery in that 
State. Such a movement, at a juncture like the 
present, is to be especially regretted. Its ef- 
fects will not be confined to the State of Ken- 
tucky, but will have a weighty and important 
bearing upon the interest of all the slave States. 
Those in Kentucky who desire the continu- 
ance and glory of this Union, and who partici- 
pated in effecting this movement, have given 
by it but an ill-judged and impolitic earnest of 
that desire. And the abolitionists of the North 
and of that State, are no doubt exulting at a 
prospect so favorable to the final accomplish- 
ment of their designs, Is it not time that the 
South were awake, and moving, by States, to 
the common principle, that slavery SHALL 
NOT be abolished? 


(CP The reader will bear in mind that the 
doctrine which the Southern slaveholders have 
heretofore preached, is, NON-INTERFE- 
RENCE with the regulations of other States, 
But now, we hear a different language from 
them. We hope and trust, however, that the 
people of Kentucky will properly attend tu 
their own concerns, whatever the besotted ty- 
rants in the Carolinas may think or say of them. 





The following proceedings, as related in a 
Western paper, may be strictly termed “cap- 
ping the climax” of absurdity, and showing 
the corruption of slavite minions in bold relief. 
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Free men of the West, and the North, and 


everywhere!—-What has become of your 
**liberties” now? 


Indictment Extraordinary. 

We understand that a grand jury of the city 
of Alton, ata session of the Municipal court, 
have returned a bill of indictment against 
Enoch Long, T. B. Hurlbut, Reuben Gerry, 
Royal Weller, G. H- Walworth, H. Tanner, 
Jas. Man, jr., G. H. Whitney, A. B. Roff, 
William Hained, Thompson, and W. 
S. Gillman—for resisting the late mob in that 
city! 

| We should have thought such a report the 

work of some wag, to hold up the good city of 
Alton to ridicule, if we were not furnished 
by a responsible person with a copy of the in- 
dictment. We give the substance of this sin- 
gular judicial document, for the benefit of the 
legal profession. 

The first count charges, that these persons 

“Did, on the night of the 7th November, 
with force and arms, at the city of Alton, un- 
lawfully, riotously, routously, and in a violent 
and tumultuous manner, defend and resist an 
attempt (then and there being made by divers 
persons to the jurors unknown, ) fo break up 
and destroy a press, then and there being found, 
the goods and chattels of ; contrary to 
the form of the statute in such case made and 
provided, and against the dignity of the people 
of the State of Illinois.” 

The second count,— 

‘That they did on the night of 7th Novem. 
ber, with force and arms at the city of Alton, 
unlawfully, riotously, routously, and in a vio- 
lent and tumultuous manner, defend and resist 
an attempt, (then and there being made, by 
divers persons to the jurors unknown, ) to force 
open and enter the storehouse of Benjamin God- 
frey and Winthrop S. Gillman, contrary to the 
form of the statute in such cases made and 
provided, and against the dignity of the people 

of the State of Illinois.” 

This is one of the things in which the ridicu- 
lous preponderates so much over even its wick- 
edness, that we lack gravity for comment. 








SPIRIT OF COLONIZATION, 
Mr. Luxpr:— 

In the speech of Mr. Maclay, of the Reform 
Convention, on the motion to exclude colored 
men from the right of suffrage, as published 
Jately in the Enquirer, I observe the following 
passage :— 

‘*If we may deprive these people of one 
right, to-day, merely to gratify our prejudices 
or our inclinations, we may deprive them of 
another right to morrow, and of another next 
day, and so on until we deprive them of all 
their rights—in other words, until we make 
slaves of them.” 

Commentary on the above :— 

In the Commercial Herald, of the 15th inst., 


| 


tion, which, after a labored argument in favor 
of colonization, concludes as follows:— 
* Your memorialists believing that at the 
present juncture of affairs, the action of Penn- 
sylvania on this subject would be happily 
timed, and produce beneficial effects, and that 
her example would have more influence if set 
in her Constitution, than by being left entirely 
to the enactments of her Legislature: There- 
fore respectfully pray this Honorable Convention, 
wot that it make appropriations itself, aor that 
it direct the times and amounts of appropriation 
by the Legislature, but that it propose as an 
amendment to the Constitutiun, to be submitted, 
by itself, to the people, that 
** The Legislature shall make appropriations 
of money, at such times and to such amounts 
as it shall judge expedient and proper, for aid- 
ing and carrying into effect such 'plan as it 
shall approve, for colonizing the people of 
color of Pennsylvania on the coast of Africa. 
** And a further amendment that, 
**Neither negroes, nor the descendants of 
negroes, shall directly or indirectly own real 
property in the State. 
**Or such other amendments as the wisdom 
of the Convention may devise, for effecting 
the objects of this memorial. 

‘* And, as in duty bound, your memorialists 
will ever pray,” &c, 

I leave the reader to his own reflections. 

OBSERVER. 


8Oe- 


For the Genius of Univesral Emancipation. 


AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


My country! my country! 
I mourn o’er thy fate ; 
Thy name is discarded 
From all that is great: 
The foul curse of Slavery 
Still rests on thy brow, 
And the great ie the good 
Are scorning thee now ! 


My country! my country! 
Oh rise thee, and shake 
The bonds from thy body, 
And break them, oh! break— 
And no longer disgrace 
‘‘The banner that waves, 
In mockery, now, 
Over [Southern] Slaves.” bs 
J. Hi. 


The United States and Mexico. 
We copy the following from the National 
Intelligencer, of the 14th inst. The Message 


1 of the President was of the same tenor as this 
response. 


We inserted here, the other day, a transla- 








there appears a long memorial tu the Conven- 


bag of the Message of the President of Mexico 
N to the Congress of that Republic, at the open- 
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ing of its session. We have since received the 
Mexican papers, containing the original. In 
he same papers we find the reply of the Pre- 
tident of the Chamber to the speech of Busta- 
mente, from which we have procured a trans- 
lation to be made of the following paragraphs: 

‘*It is much to be regretted that the govern- 
ment of the United States <loes not correspond 
to the frankness and good faith of that of Mexi- 
co. The day will, doubtless, arrive, in which 
the American nation will feel convinced that 
we are no less conscientious, and religiously 
scrupulous, in the fulfilment of our contracts, 
than zealous in the maintenance of our rights, 
and firm in the preservation of our honor and 
dignity. ; 

‘* In respect to the war upon Texas, it is ne- 
' cessary that it should be carried on; and that 
those adventurers who have shown so much 
ingratitude in return for the benefits they have 
received from this nation, should be chastised 
for the same; and the Executive will have 
placed at its disposal all the means necessary 
for this purpose, dependent upon the Legisla- 
tive body.” 


Letter to the Editor. 


Port-au-Prince, January 17th, 1838. 
Dear Sir:— : 

Yuur highly esteemed and very interest- 
ing letter, bearing date 11th month, 27th 
1837, was duly received, through the polite- 
ness of Messrs. Burleigh and Gunn; also the 
two copies of the Genius of Universal Emancei- 
patien, and two of the National Enquirer—the 
same you have sent according to order. We 
have also received the extra volume of the 
** Genius,” and the pamphlet, entitled ** The 
War in Texas,” that you send us as a present; 
—in consideration of which, the Board of Ma- 
nagers have instructed me to inform you of 
the reception, and at the same time to assure 
you, that they place the highest consideration 
on those valuable documents that you were 
pleased to present them, 

lam happy to inform you, that it gives the 
members of this Institution, and the people of 
Hayti generally, (so far as I am informed,) 
great satisfaction to learn, from the fone of 
your press, and the assurance given in your 
letter, that the labors of twenty years, in be- 
half of suffering humanity, have not diminished 
that ardent zeal with which you first set out. 

It is also with pleasure that I inform you, 
that the arrival of Messrs. Burleigh and Gunn 
has produced great satisfaction here. They 
have been received as abolitionists, and bro- 
thers, and fellow laborers in the great cause. 
‘hey have received the liberal hospitality of 
the President of our Society; and the ci‘izens 
in general have manifested a friendly disposi- 
tion towards them. They have lectured twice 
in this city; which has produced a lively sensa- 
tion in favor of immediate emancipation. They 
leave us to day on their tour over the Re- 


public. 





i 





Accept, dear sir, the assurance of the lively 
interest which the members of this Institution 
feel for you, and the cause you advocate. 

With sentiments of profound respect, 
I have the honor to remain, 
Your obdient servant, 
L. G. Hamitton, Cor. Sec, 
Mr. Benjamin Lundy, Philadelphia. 


Philadelphia Anti-Slavery Socicty. 


At a meeting of the Anti-Slavery Society of 
the City and County of Philadelphia, held 2d 
mo. 4th, 1838—on motion of Wm. A. Garri- 
gues, the following preamble and resolutions 
were adopted, and orderd to be published in 
the National Enquirer:— 

Wuerras, we believe the system of slavery, 
existing in various sections of our country, to 
be a great moral evil, founded in a violation of 
the dearest and most sacred rights of man, 
and enlisting in its support the basest passions 
of the human heart; that as such it should be 
opposed by moral weapons—appealing to the 
consciences of its advocates—endeavoring to 
convince their judgments and enlighten their 
understandings, by exhibiting, in a true/ight, 
the deep abominations of which it is the pa- 
rent; 

And w#eEnreas, owing to the extended in- 
fluence of its moral depravity, we must neces- 
sarily regard slavery as a social evil—one 
which places its victims below the common 
standard of humanity, and considers them un- 
worthy the protection of equa! law; that in this 
relation it should be reprobated by every lover 
of his species—its unrighteous pretensions, its 
unjust requisitions exposed, and a strong and 
determined effort made to prevent its en- 
croachments upon the rights of the free peo. 
nle of the North; ) 

And waereas, we also regard slavery as a 
political evil—an evil sanctioned by our laws— 
preying upon the vitals of the body politic, 
infusing its deadly venom into our courts of 
justice and halls of legislation—engendering 
strife and discord in our national councils— 
tending to destroy our peace and tranquillity 
at home and our reputation abroad—retarding 
the establishment of republican institutions in 
other countries, and exposing us as a nation 
to the Divine displeasure;—that hence it be- 
comes all who are opposed to its continuance, 
to exercise their political rights, and seek its 
overthrow, by refusing their suffrages to men 
who will not avail themselves of every season- 
able opportunity to urge, by constitutional 
means, the repeal of its illegal, oppressive 
enactments, and crush its aspiring ambition; _ 

And wuaergas, in order to counteract the 
efforts which modern abolitionists have made 
to destroy this enormity, and for the purpose 
of supporting its waning popularity, its advo- 
cates have in repeated instances violated the 
fundamental principles of our government— 
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| trampled under foot our most sacred privileges 
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—virtually denied to us the right of petition— 
abridged the freedom of speech, and of the 
press—murdered a fellow citizen—and arro- 
gantly demanded that every safeguard of our 
liberty should be annihilated, that their 
“patriarchal system” may still stand “the cor- 
ner stone of our republican institutions;” 

But wHEREaAs, notwithstanding these un- 
principled attacks—notwithstanding the diffi- 
culties under which they continue to labor, 
the friends of the slave have no reason to be 
discouraged or dismayed. A host of choice 
spirits have arisen to defend our rights, and the 
mghts of the bondman—a spirit of inquiry is 
abroad, which intrigue cannot bribe, nor force 
intimidate—liberty has not entirely fled our 
beloved land, and under its auspices we 
hereby declare: — | 

That slavery in any form and in every 
clime, is abhorrent to our feelings, at va- 
riance with our convictions of immutable 

justice, ard that we shall not hesitate to use 
all Jawful and Christian means to promote 
its abolition wherever it already exists, and 
to prevent its introduction into ‘Territories 
now unpolluted by its presence. 

That in whatever aspect it presents itself 
to our consideration, whether as a moral evil, 
perverting the best and purest feelings of our 
nature—as a social sin, placing one portion 
ef society under the absolute disposal of 
another—or as a political excrescence, feed- 
ing upon the life blood of our government— 
justice, humanity, and prudence, alike de- 
mand its immediate abandonment. 

That it is our individual determination as 
men and electors, not to yield our suffrages 
to any candidate for political preferment, who 
is opposed to free discussion, aid the rights 
of man; and that waving other considerations, 
merely local or partizan, we will support, 
manfully and fearléssly, those who sustain 
the claims of the s/ave to freedom, our rights 
candidly to discuss his grievances, and their 
own obligations to assert the one and defend 
the other. 

That the thanks of every friend of man— 
of every one who wishes to be free himself— 
are due to those noble minds, who, amidst 
the degeneracy and apostasy by which they 
are surrounded, have in our Legislative Halis 
proclaimed the doctrines of universal liberty, 
and defended from sacrilegious invasion the 
os of their constituents to exercise the pri- 
vileges conferred by a beneficent Creator, 
and guaranteed to them by constitutional en- 
actments. 

That amidst the increasing galaxy of ta- 
lent now arrayed on the side of free discus- 
sion, we hail with peculiar pleasure the 
names of Adams, Slade, Morris, Davis, 
Smith, and a host of others in the national 
councils—of Darragh, Stevens, Ford, James, 
Fraley, and their colleagues in our State Le- 











gislature; and of Biddle, Forward, Earle, 
Maclay, Darlington, Dickey, Chauncey, and 
others, in the Convention for revising the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania; and that we 
hereby tender them our heartfelt thanks for 
their disinterested efforts on behalf of Ameri- 
can liberty. 

That we view the resolution adopted by 
the House of Representatives on the 2ist of 
December last, ordering all petitions on the 
subject of slavery to be laid on the table, 
without being ‘read, debated, printed or re- 
ferred,’’ as amounting to a practical denial of 
the right of petition, and therefore a palpable 
violation of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

That the members from the free States 
who voted for the infamous “Gag Law,” and 
those of the Senate who sustained Mr. Cal- 
houn’s “string of abstractions,”” have proved 
recreant to duty, and have basely betrayed 
the interests of their constituents at the shrine 
of Southern dictation, 

That we regard the insertion of the word 
‘‘white” in the amendments to the Constitu- 
tion of this State by the “Reform Conven- 
tion,” as a mournful evidence of the depar- 
ture from the principles of 1780—as the tri- 
umph of prejudice over reason, error over 
truth, and political chicanery over sound po- 
licy and enlightened legislation. 

That notwithstanding the decision of that 
body to refuse to guarantee to us and our fel- 
low men, whether colored or white, bond or 
free, the right ofa trial by jury, where liberty 
is at stake, we pledge ourselves not to relax 
our efforts until this inherent right of man is 
obtained, and our just claims crowned with 
success. 

That we earnestly recommend to our 
friends in the several districts and counties 
of the State, to ascertain the views of candi- 
dates for office who will be likely to have 
any connexion whatever with slavery—that 
such opinion be obtained, if possible, in wri- 
ting, and that they support those only who 
are friendly to universal freedom. 

Peter Waicut, President. 

Geo. M. Alsop, Secretary, 





TEXAS—Ohio Resolutions, 

The following is the form of the resolutions 
on Texas, which were adopted unanimously 
by the Senate of Ohio, and sent to the House 
for concurrence: : 

** Resolved, By the General Assembly of the 
State of Ohio,—That in the name and in be- 
half of the people of this State, we do hereby 
solemnly protest against the annexation of 
Texas to the Union of these United States. 

** Resolved, That the Governor be request- 
ed to forward to the Executive of each of the 
States, and to each Senator and Representa- 
‘ive in Congress, a copy of the foregoing re- 
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solution, with a statement of the votes by 
which they were severally passed in cach 
branch of the Legislature.” 


-OSe- 


From the Emancipator. 


Infamy of Slaveholding. 


‘*¢ The Southern States are destined to no common fate 
in the history of nations. They will be amongst the 
greatest and freest, or the most abject of nations. His- 
tory presents no such combination for republican liberty, 
as that which exists among them. The African for the 
laborer,—the Anglo Saxou for the master and ruler. 
Both races will be exalted and benefited by the relation, 
We dare not be passive with the responsibilities which 
our situation involves. We must,—we will awake,—if 
not to glory, to infamy; if not for defence, for destruction 
most miserable: if not to triumiph,—to fall, to die, with 
the epitaph upon our graves, (if graves we are allowed,) 
written by the pen of philanthropy; ‘ Here lie the mean- 
est oppressors and cowards who ever polluted the earth 


with their blood.”—Hon. R. B. Rhett’s Address, to his 
constituents, Jan, 15, 1838. 


Ay, ay, awake to infamy thou wilt! 
Thy infamy is not a thing to be; 
The stains of thy iong unrepented guilt 
Cling to the present and the past, 
And, while thy haughtiness shall last, 
Thou shalt, as now, be steeped in infamy! 


Thy shame abideth on thee, boasting’ South,— 
all not thy land republican nor free,— 
* Ineendiary”’’ words ill suit thy mouth+— 
And till thy laborers are paid, 
‘ A tyrant’s partnership in trade’ 
Is fitter for thy liberty. 


Well hast thou tried thy race-exalting plan, 
And well we see the benefits sublime 

Of chains and stripes, and merchandize of man— 
Slaves, by their brute-ward exultation, 
Raise fiend-ward by a due * relation” 

Their lords—to reach their goals in equal time. 


Dame History don’t tell us, true enough, 
Of nations elevated by the whtp, 

For her republics lacked the proper stuff— 
The dainty, pallid * Anglo-Saxon” 
With blacker folks to bear his packs on, 

And bide the biddings of his upturned lip. 


You've hit the error of the ancient sages, 

Which sent republics to such early graves,— 
Their laws forgot to take the laborer’s wages 

To fatten sinecure providers, 

To whom, as asses to their riders, 
The rest should be, in sweet * relation,” slaves. 
Here is the true republican foundation, 

The tpot that all the wise erewhile must land on, 
The glorious principle of * combination ;”— 

For what but useless appetites, 

Are indorn, equal, human rights, 
Without a mass of prustrate men to stand on? 

. * s . « 

Mock on, beneath thy democratic cloak, 

Thy tyrant tricks are seen and scorned the more ; 
The spell of thy hypocrisy 1s broke— 

‘Ten thousand searching eyes are laid 

Upon the secrets of thy trade— 


Thy lily ungers filching from the poor! 
And sooth it is, thou must undo thy wrong, 


Exchange thy whips and stocks for honest 

Or else the wolf shall how! and feed A eyed ony ; 
Upon thy Anglo-Saxon graves— 
Receptacles of meanest knaves 

That ever shunned the blessed light of day ! 


6OaS- 
Law of Louisiana. 


We find the following in the daily papers. 


The Legislature of Louisiana have passed 
a law prohibiting free persons of color from 
coming into the State, and also prohibiting 


free persons of color, who may leave the State, 
from returning. 








From the National Intelligencer. 


Cession of the District of Columbia to 
the United States. 


President Vas Buren has expressed the 
opinion that, if Virginia and Maryland had 
ever imagined Congress would have abolish- 
ed slavery in the District of Columbia, they 
would not have ceded the territory to the 
United States; and a large portion of the 
members of the present Senate, in their late 
proceedings on Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions, 
concede that it would be a violation of the 
public faith for Congress to abolish slavery 
in the District. he following historical 
facts, which seem entirely to have been ost 
sight of by those who entertain these opinions, 
will conclusively show that Virginia and 
Maryland had good grounds for believing, 
and must have believed, that Congress would 
not only conceive itself possessed of the pow- 
er, but that it would exercise it, and even be- 
fore this have abolished slavery in the Dis- 
trict. 

In March, 1784, Virginia ceded to the 
United States the territory north-west of the 
river Ohio, and stipulated that the citizens 
thereof should ‘* have their possessions and 
titles confirmed to them, and be protected in 
the enjoyment of their rights and liberties.” 
Soon after the cession was made, Congress 
referred the subject to a committee, consist- 
ing of Jerrerson of Virginia, Cuase of Mary- 
land, and Howew.t of Rhode Ieland. This 
committee reported an ordinance or fanda- 
mental law for the Government of the Terri- 
tory, and of the States to be formed out of it; 
one provision of which was, ** That after the 
year 1800 of the Christian era, there shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
any of the said States, otherwise than in 
punishment of crimes, whereof the party 
shall have been convicted to have been per- 
sonally guilty.” A motion was made to 
strike out this clause: ** And on the question, 
shall the words moved to be struck out stand? 
the yeas and nays being required by Mr. 
Howell, 

New Hampshire: Mr. Foster, ay. 
Blanchard, ay. ay. 


Massachusetts: Mr. Gerry, ay. 
Penides-er. day . 
Rhode Island: Mr. Ellery, ay. 
Howell, ay. day ‘ 
Connecticut: Mr. Sherman, ay 
Wadsworth,ay. ay- 
New York: Mr. Dewitt, ay. 


Paine, ay. 7 
Mr. Dick, ay (1.) 
Mr. Mifflin, ay. 
Montgomery, ay. Say, 
Hand, ay. ets, 


New Jersey: 
Pennsylvania: 





— 


(1) To entitle a State to a vote, she must have at least 
two members present. 
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Maryland: Mr. McHenry, no. 
Stone, no, dno, 
Mr. Jefferson, ay. 
Hardy, no. 0 
Mercer, no. 
Mr. Spraight, no. di 
Willigineomay. & be: 
South Carolina: Mr. Read, no. 
Berresford, no. 
So the question was lost, and the words were 
struck out.”’ (2.) 

* March 16th, 1785, a motion was made 
by Mr., King, and seconded by Mr. Ellery, 
that the following proposition be committed: 

‘** That there shall be neither slavery nor 
involuntary servitude in any of the States de- 
scribed in the resolve of Congress of the 23d 
of April, 1784, otherwise than in punishment 
of erimes whereof the party shall have been 
personally guilty; and that this regulation 
shall be an article of compact, and remain a 


Virginia: 
North Carolina: 


no, 


fundamental principle of the constitutions be- | 


tween the thirteen original States, and each 
of the States described in the said resolve of 
the 23d April, 1784.” 

On the question of commitment, New 
Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, and Maryland, voted in the affirma- 
tive; Virginia, (3) North Carolina, and South 
Carolina inthe negative. So it was resolved 
in the affirmative. 

On the 7th of July, 1786, Congress resolv- 
ed that the stipulation contained in the cession 
of Virginia, respecting the division into se- 
parate States of the Territory north-west of 
the Ohio river, would be attended with great 
inconvenience, and recommended Virginia to 
revise and alter the terms of cession, which 
was afterwards done. 

September 29, 1786, Congress took into 
consideration an ordinance for the govern- 
ment of the Western Territory, reported by a 
committee consisting of Johnson, of Con- 
necticut, Pinckney of South Carolina, Smith 
of New York, Dane of Massachusetts, and 
McHenry of Maryland; and after considering 
it from time to time, it was recommitted to a 
committee consisting of Carrington and R. 
H. Lee, of Virginia, Dane of Massachusetts, 
Kean of South Carolina, and Smith of New 
York, whose report was read the first time, 
July 11th,1787. This ordinance is similar, 
in its leading and fundamental provisions, to 
that reported in 1784 by the committee of 
which Mr. Jefferson (4) was chairman, and, 
like that, contained a prohibition of slavery 





(2) Seven, or a majority of the whole number of States, 
[13,] were wanted to carry the question. 
3} Grayson voted in the afficmative; Hardy and Lee 


in the negative. 

(4) To Mr. Jefferson is therefore justly due the credit 
of the ordinance for the government of the Northwest 
‘lerritory, and not Mr. Dane, as claimed for him by his 
New England friends. 











in the following words: * There shall be 
neither slavery nor involuntary servitude in 
the said Territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crime, whereof the party shall 
have been duly convicted.’’ On the 13th of 
July, 1787, this ordinance was adopted by 
Congress, with the concurrence not only of 
every State, but every individual member of 
every State present, except one, Mr. Yates, 
of New York. 

On the 27th of December, 1788, Virginia 
passed a resolution offering to cede, and on 
the 3d of December, 1789, passed an act in 
which she * for ever ceded and relinquished 
to the Congress and Government of the United 
States, in full and absolute right and exclu- 
sive jurisdiction, as well of soil as of persons 
residing or to rdvide therein, pursnant to the 
tenor and effect of the 8th section of the Ist 
article of the Constitution of the government 
of the United States,”’.a tract of country not 
exceeding ten miles square, for the perma- 
nent seat of government of the Uuited States. 
The cession of Maryland, for a similar pur- 
pose, was made December 23d, 1788, and is 
absolute without restriction or limitation. 

This statement of facts shows: 1, That 
Virginia ceded to the United States an exten- 
sive territory, separated from her only by a 
river, and bordering on her for about one 
thousand miles, Kentucky heing then a part 
of Virginia. 2. That Congress had, after 
having had the subject under consideration 
for more than three years, abolished slavery in 
it by the extraordinary concurrence of all its 
members who voted, except one, 3. That 
the measure originated with Thomas Jeffer- 
son, the favorite son of Virginia and of the 
nation, and who was assisted by Chase, a 
prominent son and distinguished jurist of 
Maryland, And 4. That with the knowledge 
of these facts, and immediately after their 
occurrence, Virginia and Maryland ceded 
the District of Columbia to the United States, 
without restriction as to the prohibition of 
slavery, or indeed without imposing as many 
restrictions as Virginia did when she ceded 
the Northwest Territory. 

Seeing, then, what Congress had done in 
abolishing slavery in what had been a part of 
Virginia, and in which Territory there were 
a considerable number of slaves, how can it 
be said that Virginia and Maryland would 
not have ceded the District of Columbia if 
they had supposed Congress would ever 
abolish slavery in it? or that the doing so now, 
at the expiration of nearly half a century,can 
be conceived to violate any implied faith to 
those two States? 

Knowing that you have but little room in 
your columns at this season of the year for 
correspondents, I will only add, in conclu- 
sion, what a strange contrast the proceedings 
of 1787 present to those of 1837! ‘Then the 
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abolition of slavery in an extensive Territory, 
bordering on the slaveholding States, met 
with no opposition. No fears were then en- 
tertained thatsuch an act would endanger the 
Union, or tend to disturb the quiet of any por- 
tion of it. It was not then denounced as the 
first step to Congress abolishing slavery 
in the slaveholding States. No. Slave- 
ry was then considered by all as an evil; 
now it is pronounced by some a blessing. — 
What strange perversion! What strange de- 
lusion ! meg ctery | in this enlightened and 
liberal age, when there is abroad an amelio- 
rating spirit, more powerful in its effects in 
the moral and political world than the steam 
engine in the mechanical. C, 





[The following article occupies a larger 
space than is desirable in this work—but it is 
too interesting to admit of abridgement or 
curtailment. The practical abolitionist will de- 
rive both instruction and gratification from its 
perusal. It was originally published in the 
National Enquirer ; and has also been circu- 
lated in pamphlet form.—Ep. G, U. E. ] 


VIEWS OF SLAVERY, 
In its effects on the Wealth, Population, 
and Character of Nations. 
BY WM. JACKSON, OF CHESTER COUNTY. PA. 

The influence of slavery on the human 
character, is manifestly unfavorable to ha- 
bits ofindustry and the acquisition of skill. 
The slave, devoid of the stimulus to ex- 
ertion arising from the hope of reward, 
will naturally be disposed to indulge his 
love of ease. When compelled to labor, 
he will move reluctantly, and with less 
vigor and energy than he who is in- 
spired by a consciousness of freedom, 
and the expectation of reward. Hence 
an enervating lethargy is spread over all 
his movements, and his habitual exer- 
tions are much less effective than those 
of the free laborer. He also works with 
less skill; for having but Ifttle induce- 
ment to increase the produce of his la- 
bor, he does not strive equally to im- 
prove himself, and become dexterous in 
the performance of manual operations. 
The masters, too, being generally unac- 
customed to labor, and educated without 
that intimate acquaintance with the man- 
ual operations of business, which is ne- 
cessary to qualify them for planning and 
directing such operations to the best ad- 
vantage, are unable to supply the de- 
fects of their operatives; and consequent- 
ly the labor of the slaves is not only less 
in effective power than that of freemen, 





| but itis also directed with less skill. T he 














system of slavery ie also admirably adapt- 
ed to foster in the breast of the master, 
and others who aspire to an equality 
with him, a feeling of contempt for, and 
aversion to, labor, as well as to encou- 
rage careless waste and extravagance in 
the families of the masters. ‘They live, 
as it were, from hand to mouth; plenti- 
fully, while fertile land is abundant in 
proportion to their numbers; but as this 
becomes exhausted in its fertility, or oc- 
cupied by increasing multitudes, they are 
necessitated in some measure to forego 
their accustomed enjoyments. 

From the foregoing circumstances, it 
necessarily follows, that the accumulation 
of capital goes on slowly in a slave dis- 
trict. ‘There is both an inability and an 
indisposition to vest much stock in faci- 
litating future productions. But little 
is laid out in improvements upon the 
land, or in providing tools and machinery 
to increase the productive power of la- 
bor. Hence, in process of time, the irre- 
sources are gradually, but certainly dried 
up; the land becomes poor, their dwellings 
go to decay, and the whole country exhi- 
bits the aspect of approaching desolation. 

In consequence of the want of energy 
and skill in the laborers, of business 
habits and operative knowledge in the 
masters, and of the advantages which 
the judicious application of capital gives 
to production, the annual produce of the 
land and labor of a slaveholding district 
is vastly less in quantity than what is 
common in others possessing equal ad- 
vantages by nature, where free labor is 
employed. If to this we add the loss of 
labor which the nation suffers from the 
disgrace which is attached to the pursuits 
of industry, we may have an idea of 
the immense inferiority of a slavehold- 
ing district in the command which the 
people collectively possess over the neces- 
saries and comforts of life. And altho’ the 
allowance of the slaves may be reduced 
even lower than is consistent with com- 
mon humanity, it is highly probable that, 
in general, they consume a greater propor- 
tion of the produce of their labor than 
usually talls to the lot of the hired labor- 
er; and it is certain that the utmost that 
can be wrung from then, is, in general, 


less than the profits that are derived fron 
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the employment of hired laborers, where 
the natural advantages are equally great, 
and workmen not peculiarly scarce.— 
This is particularly the case in manufac- 
tures, where skill and assiduity are ne- 
cessary to success ; for in them, generally, 
mere animal power is of comparatively 
little avail, when contrasted with dex- 
terity, skill, and the judicious application 
of capital. Hence it is, that manufac- 
tures never have, nor never can prosper 
in a slave district. The few rude articles 
that are made by the hands of slaves, 
cannot stand a competition in the market 
with those manufactured beyond the in-: 
fluence of slavery, unless they possess 
some very great advantages in situation 
or otherwise. Consequently, if a slave 
district was destitute of commercial in- 
tercourse with others of a different cha- 
racter, the people must be poorly accom- 
modated with the necessaries and com- 
forts of life. A large preportion of the 
laborers must be employed in preparing 
the few rude articles of manufacture that 
they would be able to procure, and the 
cultivators of the soil would have to give 
a large portion of the rude produce of 
the land for the very imperfect accom- 
modations which the low state of the 
arts could furnish. A body of thriving 
<rtizans, manufacturers, and merchants, 
sufficient to form a profitable market for 
tle agriculturists, could not be raised 
up. The whole value of the annual 
produce would be comparatively small ; 
and of course, when the profits of the 
different kinds of business were equal- 
ized, they would all be very scanty, and 
poverty would be the common lot of the 
inhabitants, with few exceptions. 

Almost the only business that is found 
to afford a profit when carried on by the 
slaves, is agriculture ; and even this can- 
not succeed on an extensive field, except 
it is favored by nature, either by unusual 
fertility of soil, or by the nature of its 
productions. But agriculture cannot be 
profitable unless there is a good market 
for its produce ; and such a market can- 
not originate in a slave district. It is 
upon the capital, skill, and enterprise of 
other countries, that the slaveholder must 
mainly rely for a market to absorb his 


i 








surplus produce, and to furnish him with 
the various manufactured articles he re- 


X 


quires. Upon them, therefore, depends, 
in «a great measure, the abilify to obtain 
the conveniences and comforts of life; 
and it is to them that the slaveholder is 
indebted for the greater part of the value 
that is attached to his land. Low as the 
land is rated in the slave states, in pro- 
portion to its capability of producing, it 
would certainly be much lower if all 
commercial intercouse with more wealthy 
countries was interdicted. 

But the slaveholding agriculturist can- 
not obtain a foreign market for his pro- 
duce, unless he can raise such articles as 
are in extensive demand, and which will 
at the same time bear the expense of 
transportation. These properties be- 
long only, in a very limited degree, to the 
common articles of food that are pro- 
duced in temperate climates. ‘These, 
from their weight and other circum- 
stances, can never become the staples of 
a very extensive foreign trade. The 
quantity of them that can be exported 
or received by any country of large ex- 
tent, will always bear a very small pro- 
portion to that which must be consumed 
or produced at home; and therefore, they 
can never regularly supply the export- 
ing agriculturist with the various things 
he must necessarily purchase, in order 
to conform. to our ideas of comfortable 
living. It is for this reason that the 
raising of these articles can never be 
sufficiently profitable to encourage and 
enable the farmers to procure slaves for 
cultivating the soil, unless it is in limited 
districts, peculiarly favored by natural 
fertility. Hence it was that the system 
of slavery could not take deep root in 
those parts of our country whose soil 
and climate were not adapted to the pro- 
duction of other articles than provisions. 
The raising of these can never be profit- 
able on a large space, until an advan- 
tageous home market is created, for the 
greater part of the surplus produce of 
the cultivators; and this, as we have 
seen, can never be furnished by the slave 
system. It was this circumstance, more 
than any thing else, which saved the mid- 
dle and northern states of this confedera- 
cy from being deeply infected with the 
curse of slavery. Though so well 


adapted to the increase of wealth and pop- 
ulation, that they have exhibited a pro- 
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gress probably unparalleled i in the annals 
of the human race; they could furnish 
no rude produce for a foreign market 
that would pay the expense of slave 
cultivation on a large scale, and thus, 
fortunately for the present and future 
generations, the early settlers could not 
afford to buy slaves in sufficient numbers 
to make that system a prevailing feature 
in the constitution of the body politic. 
It was otherwise in portions of the South- 
ern ‘States, and in the West Indies. ‘The 
staple productions of those countries 
were such as could not be advantageous- 
ly produced in Europe, and for which 
there was a great and growing demand. 
Their cultivation was profitable, and ad- 
mitted of extension, so as to constitute 
a greater part of the surplus produce of 
the planters; and hence the quantity ex- 
ported was sufficient to purchase most 
of the manufactured articles they required. 
This created a great demand for slaves, 
and at the same time furnished the means 


of purchasing them ; and as hired labor- | 


ers were scarce, the slave system prevail- 
ed, and gave a tone to the state of socie- 
ty peculiarly calculated to discourage the 
migration of free laborers te those coun- 
tries, so that the eharacter of the people 
and the destinies of a large portion of the 
continent has been moulded in an unfor- 
tunate manner by these circumstances. 
If the foregoing reasoning is correct, 
it is evident that the main support and 


nourishment of the slave system has been | 


an exiensive and: profitable distant mar- 
ket for the sugar, cotton, tobacco, &c. 
of the South. And that if all commer- 
cial intercourse was suspended, so that 
the slaveholders had not the opportunity 
of profiting by the superior industry, 


skill, and capital of countries less fa-| 


vored by nature than their own, they 
would soon find the profits of their bu- 
siness nearly annihilated, and the value 
of their land depreciated to a mere tri- 
fle. 
compel them to part with their slaves, 
and att’. same time prepare them for 
associating with the descendants of Afri- 
ca on terms approaching to equality.— 
Thus slavery would probably disappear 
ina few generations, in spite of the ut- 
most efforts of its friends to support it, 
and a general amalgamation of the two 





General poverty would induce or'| 











races would put an end to the prevailing 
prejudice against color. ‘This amalga- 
mation is a necessary result of the con- 
tinuance of the slave system, until it is 
removed by the operation of the laws of 
nature. Nothing, it is believed, can ar- 
rest its progress but an extermination of 
one of the races, or an abandonment of 
the system of iniquity. 


INFLUENCE OF SLAVERY ON POPULATION. 


The aggregate annual produce of the 
landand labor of a slave district, is much 
less than is common in others of equal 
extent and natural advantages, where 
slavery does not exist; and the system 
naturally produces a kind of management 
characterized by careless waste and ex- 
travagance. Consequently, such a district 
will never support as great a population 
as will naturally grow up under the 
genial smile of freedom; for the number 
of people in any given space cannot be 
permanently greater than what the annual 
produce will support in the mode required 
by their existing habits. ‘The increase of 
capital is also much less rapid in such a 
district, than in one where freedom pre- 
vails, (other things being equal;) and con- 
sequently, the additional numbers that 
can be supported each year will be less ; 
so that a slaveholding district will not in- 
crease in population as rapidly as others, 
nor can it ever arrive at the same degree 
of wealth and power that is attainable by 
those that are so fortunate as to be clear 
of this withering curse. A strong check 
to the natural power of increase must, 
therefore, commence operation at an early 
period. While fertile land is abundant 
in proportion to the population, and a 
profitable market can be found for its 
staple productions, it is possible that even 
the wasteful extravagance and want of 
skill so manifest in the economy of the 
slave system, may provide for increasing 
numbers, so as to allow of a rapid increase 
of population ; and, perhaps, under very 
favorable circumstances, the whole power 
of natural increase may be put forth. But 
this state of things cannot be of long du- 
ration, as the good land will soon become 
occupied, and its fertility begin to decline. 
The power of production must, therefore, 
increase less rapidly, and ere long come to 


a stand, or commence a retrograde course. 
17 
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But the tendency of the people to 
increase still continues, so that greater 
numbers will be brought into being than 
can be supported with the habits that were 
formed in more plentiful times. Hence, 
the rising generation will find insuperable 
difficulties in the way of obtaining settle- 
ments at an early age, that will enable 
them to live comfortably, according to 
the ideas with which they have been 
educated. The masters are, therefore, 
operated upon by powerful motives to 
avoid the incumbrance of a family: 
particularly, as pride, prejudice, and cus- 
tom will not allow them to resort to 
manual labor of any kind for a support. 
Many, therefore, will remain unmarried 
to a late period in life, and some alto- 
gether; while others, more enterprising, 
will emigrate insearch of more favorable 
situations, or to avoid the humiliation of 
exhibiting their declining fortunes to their 
old associates. ‘Thus the increase of the 
masters will be opposed by a constant 
and powerful check, which will keep the 
numbers of the race down to that which 
can be supported in ease, if not in afflu- 
ence, bv the pittance that can be wrung 
from the labor of the slaves; operating 
under all the disadvantages incident to 
the declining state of affairs. ‘The num- 
ber of those who live upon the labor of 
slaves must, therefore, soon come to a 
stand, or begin to decrease, after all the 
land applicable to the purpose is taken 
into tillage. 

As regards the slaves, they are not in 
a situation to be affected by that check 
to population, arising from the apprehen- 
sion of not being able to support a family. 
It is the master’s business to provide for 
the future; and the slaves literally take 
no thought for the morrow, in relation to 
the important concern of coatinuing their 
race. They, therefore, increase and 
multiply without restraint; and so long 
as a market exists for them as slaves, so 
that the masters can dispose of their su- 
pernumerary ones, they will be encour- 
aged to do so; and thus an old settled 
slave district will annually send forth its 
droves of human cattle, to gratify the 
avarice of the white man in more favored 
regions, and to the disgrace of the Chris- 
tian name. ‘This drain for the supernu- 


merary slaves, or some other that will | 











answer the same purpose, seems the 
only circumstance that can give perpetui- 
ty to the system of slavery. The ten- 
dency which slaves generally possess to 
increase beyond the means of the masters 
to find support or profitable employ ment, 
will soon involve the ‘latter in inextrica- 
ble difficulties, unless some means are 
devised to counteract it. Among these 
means there is none so likely to be re- 
sorted to, or so effectual as the sale and 
transportation of the superfluous num- 
bers, so long as a market is open for 
them. ‘The present state of things in the 
older slave States might possibly continue 
for centuries, if an opening could be 
found for the sale of the transported 
slaves; so that, while the number of the 
masters would remain nearly stationary, or 
probably declining, the slaves would put 
forth nearly their full power of increase. 
Thus the droves and cargoes that might 
be sent away from our Southern States 
in the course of a few centuries would be 
sufficient to blacken half the globe, and 
leave about as many there at the end of 
the time as would be existing if none 
had been removed, provided the masters 
were able to devise and introduce some 
other mode of keeping down their num- 
bers, so as to maintain their authority. 
It is true the hardships and privations 
that the slaves would naturally have to 
endure, in consequence of the failure of 
their masters’ resources, would tend in a 
considerable degree to keep down their 
numbers: but experience proves that the 
suffering from mere want must be very 
great indeed, where prudential considera- 
tions do not operate, before it will prevent 
children from being raised sufficient to 
occasion a considerable accession of po- 
pulation. And it is not likely that if no 
other check than this is adopted, the 
masters can long maintain their authority. 

It appears, therefore, that the system 
of slavery has a tendency to prevent the 
increase of the masters in a greater de- 
gree than that of the slaves; and that as 
regards our own country, it is calculated 
to give the black race a great and un- 
natural preponderance at a future time in 
many of the finest portions of the Union. 

This is an important consideration for a 
statesman who looks to the future well- 
being of our country, and shows that it is a 
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subject which interests the North as well | 
as the South. The principle here laiddown 
has been corroborated by facts, but the 
lights which history furnishes on the 
subject are so faint that itis not exhibited 
as clearly as it no doubt would be, if we 


cumstances, in each case. The Israelites 
in Egypt must have multiplied much 
faster than their oppressors, or the facts 
related of them could not have taken 
place. And the Turks who have ina 
considerable degree endeavored to live 
by the gain of oppression have dwindled 
away and become impotent as a nation, 
being evidently, if the reports of travel- 
lers are to be believed, less numerous 
now than when their crescent glared 
from the walls of Belgrade, and threaten- 
ed all Europe with subjugation. 

But we need not dwell upon the evi- 
dence furnished by other times and other 
countries; aS our oWmn times and native 
country will afford strong confirmation 
of the position here stated. It may be 
observed, however, that the migratory 
habits of our people, and the extensive 
trade carried on in slaves between the 
old and the new states, makes it impos- 
sible to ascertain the true rate of natural 
increase in any particular district. Be- 
sides so much of our country is yet new 
that the preventive check to population 
does not yet act upon all, or even nearly 
all the masters with its full force. For 
these reasons we ought not to expect 





that any uniform. result would be exhi- 
bited; and yet by a careful comparison of | 
the different enumerations that have been | 
made of the people, it will clearly appear, | 
that the position here taken is true in re- | 
lation to the white and colored races in 
our own country. In Maryland, where. 
from the vicinity to the free States and. 
the unprofitableness of slave labor, a 
number have been manumitted, some. 
have absconded, aud many have been sent 
to the South, the whites have increased 
faster than the slaves. For the first. 
period between 1790 and 1800 at the 
rate of one and eight-tenths per cent. in| 
the ten years. In the second period or 
next ten years, their increase was two 
and three-tenths per cent. more than the 
slaves. The third period from 1810 to 
1820 we find an excess of fourteen and 








one-tenth per cent.; and the fourth period 
gives an excess of fifteen and two-tenths 
percent. From this we see that the re- 
lative number of slaves has diminished 
considerably in that State. 

Virginia is somewhat similarly situated; 
and accordingly, we find that the whites 
are now gaining upon the slaves. In the 
first period, the excess of the slaves in- 
crease was but one and two-tenths per 
cent.; and in the second, six and eight- 
tenths per cent. Inthe third period, the 
whites have an excess of eight-tenths of 
one per cent., and in ihe fourth, four and 
seven-tenths per cent. 

In North Carolina the whites have 
uniformly been behind the slaves in their 
rate of increase. In the first period, fif- 
teen and two-tenths per cent. Second 
do., fifteen and nine-tenths per cent. 
Third do., ten and one-tenth per cent. 
Fourth do., seven per cent. 

In South Carolina the whites appear 
to have had an excess in the first period 
of thirteen and two-tenths per cent.; but 
in the second, the slaves are in excess 
twenty-five and two-tenths per cent. in 
their rates of increase. In the third, their 
excess was twenty per cent., and in the 
fourth their increase was fourteen per 
cent. more than the whites. 

In Georgia, the excess of the slaves in- 
crease in the first period was thirteen and 
three-tenths per cent.—second do. thirty- 
two and fuur-tenths per cent.—third do, 
eleven and nine-tenths per cent.—in the 
fourth period, the whites appear to have 
increased eleven per cent. more than the 
slaves. 

In Kentucky, during the first period, 
the slaves increased “thirty and three- 
tenths per cent. more than the whites—in 
the second, nineteen and four-tenths per 
cent.—third do., twenty-two and seven- 
tenths per cent.—fourth do., eleven and 
eight-tenths per cent. 

In ‘Tennessee, the excess of slaves in 
their increase was, in the first period, 
one hundred and ten and two-tenths per 
cent.—second do., ninety-two and five- 
tenths per cent. —third do. twenty-two 
and five-tenths per cent.—fourth do., 
nineteen and one-tenth per cent. 

It will seen by examining the forego- 
ing statements, that the irregularities in 
the rate of increase is very great, not 
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only in different states, but in the same 
ones at different times, owing principal- 
ly to the varying currents of emigration, 
so that general inferences drawn from 
them alone would be liable to considera- 
ble uncertainty. It appears, that the 
aggregate increase of the slaves in the 
foregoing states since 1790, has been in 
a greater ratio than that of the white 
population, without making any allow- 
ance for the diminution of their numbers 
by emancipation, which appears to have 
been considerable. 

The same general result is aimed at 
by comparing the increase of the whites 
and slaves during the last period inthe 
whole of the southern states. In the 
states of Maryland, Virginia, N. Caroli- 
na, S. Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Louisiana, Mississippi, Ala- 
bama, and Missouri, the aggregate in- 
crease of white population from 1820 to 
1830, was at the rate of twenty-nine per 
cent. ‘That of the slaves in the same 
states and for the same period, was thir- 
ty-one and seven-tenths per cent., show- 
ing an excess in the aggregate rate of in- 
crease of two and seven-tenths per cent. 

The period here included was one of 
unparalleled prosperity in most of the 
southern states, owing principally to the 
great profits arising from the cultivation 
of cotton; and consequently the plant- 
ers would meet with less difficulty than 
usual in providing establishments suffi- 
cient to encourage the formation of ma- 
trimonial connections. And the great 
and tempting opportunities of making 
fortunes, which were presented by the 
high price of cotton, and the consequent 
increase of its production, and the various 
branches of business growing out of it, 
induced many of our citizens from the 
Northern and Eastern States to migrate 
to the South; while the inducements to 
leave those regions and settle in the free 
states was less than may reasonably be 
looked for hereafter. ‘he same cir- 
cumstances would naturally give rise to 
greater hardships amongst the slaves, and 
to greater activity in that trade, which, 
by tearing them from the scenes of their 
youth, and violently breaking up the ten- 
derest and most endearing ties of our na- 
ture, would éause many a wo-worn crea- 
ture to descend into a premature grave. 








The opening of new lands is also-unfa- 
vorable to the health of the laborers, and 
consequently to their power of increase ; 
and considerable diminution has been 
made to their numbers by emancipation 
in some of the states, particularly in 
Kentucky and Tennessee, where the in- 
crease of the free blacks has been much 
greater than what has arisen from pro- 
creation only, being upwards of seventy 


| per cent. 


If under all these circumstances, favor- 
ing the increase of the whites, and de- 
pressing that of the slaves, the latter 
could multiply two and seven-tenths in 
every hundred more than the whites, 
what may we not expect under a state of 
things which is rapidly approaching, 
when those peculiar encouragements to 
the increase of the whites shall be done 
away. 


}} OF THE EFFECTS OF SLAVERY ON NATION- 


AL CHARACTER AND THE STATE OF SO- 

CIETY. 

The system of slavery in the early 
stages of its progress, furnishes the mas- 
ters generally with a plentiful supply of 
the ‘necessaries and conveniencies of 
life. While fertile land is waiting for 
the hand of man to call forth its treasures, 
the labour of the slaves can be so direct- 
ed as to yield a large return of rude or 
unmanufactured produce. ‘Thus favor- 
ed by nature, they feel not the toil and 
hardship of cultivating the soil, and 
seem to place a low estimate on the 
common necessaries of life. Hence ex- 
cessive parsimony is not a sin that 
easily besets them. ‘They are hospita- 
ble and generous, scornful of the petty 
artifices to which the needy sharper is 
prone to resort, and possessed of a high, 
chivalrous sense of honor, which gives 
brilliancy to their character. - Feeling 
that it does not belong to them to labor 
fora living, and having the means at 
their command, the more favored among 
them cultivate their intellectual powers, 
to gratify their love of distinction, or as 
a source of refined pleasure. Hence 
many of them become well informed 
men, powerful orators, able statesmen, 
or formidable commanders. ‘They are 


not, however,, likely to cultivate those 
arts and sciences which give man a com- 
mand over the powers of nature, with as 
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much assiduity as those which will 
enable them to exercise influence over 
their fellow men, or excite the wonder 


~and admiration of their cotemporaries. 


Conceiving themselves born to com- 
mand, they cultivate those arts that will 
increase their power; and feeling con- 


scious of their own importance, they as- 


sume a lofty bearing in their social inter- 
course. 

Accustomed to the exercise of al- 
most absolute power, they cannot brook 
any kind of authority over themselves ; 
so that, they naturally acquire high and 
chivalrous notions of political liberty. 
So far, indeed, do they carry this feeling, 
that they esteem the privilege of making 
slaves of others as among their dearest 
and most invaluable rights. Nor can 


they brook on the part of others even| 


discussion respecting the propriety of 
their conduct in relation to slavery. 
These shining qualities, however, 
(though generally more brilliant than 
useful) form the fairest side of their cha- 
racter. Noxious and noisome weeds 
spring up amongst them, and give the 
impress of odious peculiarities. 


from their infancy, they learn to disre- 
gard the rights of others. Educated in 
the midst of scenes at variance with 
their natural sense of justice, they are 
tempted habitually to disregard the mo- 
nitions of conscience; and impatient of 
control, they are disposed to disregard 
the restraints of law and order. With 
these peculiarities, and the host of vices 
that spring out of them, a large propor- 
tion of slave-holders are deeply affected ; 
and consequently they are but poorly 
qualified to be members of a prosperous 
and happy community. 

But this prosperous state of things | 
cannot long continue. The resources 
of the slaveholders will be gradually | 
dried up. ‘They will become more and | 
more limited in the command of the 
necessaries and comforts of life, and 
consequently more and more unable 
to give their children a liberal education. 
The general standard of literary attain- 
ment will be gradually lowered ; till the 
taste for such pursuits will be in great 
measure banished from the common 


walks of life, and general and gross ig- 


Fa- || 
miliar with injustice and oppression | 


norance will overspread the land. But 
the vices of the slave system will con- 
tinue, and be aggravated by the growing 
ignorance of the people; so that in pro- 
cess of time the masters will be dragged 
down from that proud eminence of in- 
tellectual superiority in which they have 
fancied themselves securely seated.— 
They will become poor, ignorant, and 
degraded, and thus prepared to associate 
with their slaves upon terms of equality. 

As for the slaves it seems to be agreed 
on all hands that their situation exposes 
them ina peculiar manner to degrada- 
tion. The remark of Homer, that 
** Jove fixed it certain, that whatever day 

Makes man a slave, takes half his worth away,”’ 

is confirmed by the experience of all ages 
and nations. In addition to the causes of de- 
gradation necessarily connected with their 
situation, they are subject to the direct ef- 
forts of their masters to shut out from their 
benighted intellect every ray of know- 
ledge that is calculated to increase their 
power. They are treated as brute beasts, 
and every effort is made to cause them to 
assimilate in character to the tribes of in- 
ferior animals, as far as it is possible to 
do it by human means. ‘Thus ignorant 
and degraded, they are destined to form 
the larger part of the community ; for 
their greater rate of increase must some 
time or other place them in the majority. 
They wax stronger and stronger, while 
their masters are continually growing 
weaker and weaker; and they must ulti- 
mately impress upon the community to 
which they belong, the prominent fea- 
tures of their character. 

In the progress of events, too, it is im- 
possible to prevent occasional insurrec- 
| tions of the slaves; many of which will 
be put down by force, and marked, as such 

things usually are, by scenes of barbarous 
jand ferocious cruelty, at which humanit 

shudders. ‘These contests will naturally 
| become more frequent as the power of 
‘the slaves increase; and they will na- 
turally be more strongly marked with 
barbarity as the power of the parties 
approach to equality, and their fears 
and hopes are strengthened by circum- 
stances ; so that all portions of the com- 
munity will acquire a savage ferocity 
of character. ‘The accommodations and 
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disappear; scenes of lawless violence will | fruitful source,) the small glimmerings of 


be frequent, and render life and property || literature and science which still flicker- 
insecure; a night of barbarism and dark-||ed in the neighborhood of the capitol, 
ness will overspread the land, and slavery || were extinguished ; and a long and dreary ' 
will probably disappear in the general || night of barbarism and darkness over- : 
wreck of civilization and refinement. spread the civilized world. At length, 


Such is the natural course of events to || after the lapse of a thousand years, the 
which slavery gives rise. In civilized||human mind began slowly to emerge 
society, it is a disease in the body. politic. || from the deep gloom with which it had 
A state of barbarism is its congenial soil, || been so long enveloped ; and the monu- 
and to that state it will tend to reduce || ments of ancient learning were dragged 
‘every people who adopt it as a control- || forth from the heaps of rubbish. where 
ling feature in the constitution of the || they had long lain neglected, once more 
‘body politic. Among a barbarous people | to astonish, delight, and instruct mankind. 
it is comparatively harmless,,unless it is\| Egypt, too, the cradle of science, and 
supported by a trade in slaves, as it can||the avenue through which the light of 
neither be of great extent or of long con- || civilization first shone upon Europe, has 
tinuance, without such assistance. long since fallen from its great estate. 

Thus was the power of the Roman || The splendid ruins that yet survive, and 
empire undermined. In the days of its|}seem to bid defiance to the corroding 
glory, it was rich in brilliant characters. || tooth of time, attest a highly cultivated 
In literature and science it was great, and || state of the arts. Individual wealth must 
shone with superior lustre. In arts and || be accumulated to a great extent, and 
in arms it was almost without a rival; || general intelligence prevail for a long 
and the period of its grandeur still stands || period among a considerable class of 
conspicuous for the great and splendid || men, before such works as yet exhibit 
achievements of intellectual power which || their remains could possibly be executed, 
it exhibited. ‘The foundation of its great- || Opulence, extensively diffused, must for 
ness was deeply laid in the industry, in- || a long time have been requiring and en- 
telligence, and valor of its citizens ; but || couraging artizans of many descriptions 
in an evil hour they appropriated the || to minister to the love of convenience 
wealth and power which they thus ac-|| and elegance which wealth naturally in- 
quired, to the purposes of oppression. || spires, before a body of workmen could 
They procured slaves, and undertook to|| be trained, capable of performing such 
live on the produce of their labour. The |) master-pieces of workmanship as appear 
system was extended with the increase || to have been executed in that country in 
of means, till it pervaded the whole so-|| very ancient times. ‘The conclusion is, 
cial system ; and in the time of Augus- || therefore, irresistible, that some, at least, 
tus, it is estimated that one-half of the || of the African nations were in a highly 
inhabitants of the empire were slaves. || cultivated state, long before science and 

For a while, a brilliant galaxy of intel- || civilization shed a ray of light upon the 
[. lects maintained the glory of the Roman || land of our forefathers. Whether the in- 
name; but the lustre with which it shone || habitants of those countries were at that 
gradually faded away. ‘The arts and/| time of the black or negro race, is a pro- 
sciences were neglected; poverty and|| blem which it is difficult to solve satis- 
ignorance increased; the resources of || factorily; but there are strong reasons for 
the people became more and more limit- || supposing that at least some of them 
ed, and the power and glory of the em-|| were; and that the time was, when the 
pire departed. ‘The Roman name ceased || white race weré ignorant savages, and 
to inspire terror among the rude and /|j the black a polished and intelligent peo- 
hardy barbarians of the north; and they || ple. Be this as it may, it isestablished __ 
issued forth in swarms to prostrate the } by the testimony of history, that this peo- —, 
tottering remains of that mighty power || ple were extensive holders of slaves,and _ 
which had so long kept them in awe. || that Egypt was the great slave market 
Amid the confusion of this period, (of || for the marauding hordes that then occu- 
which the servile insurrections were all pied part of the eastern shore of the Me- 
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diterranean sea, ‘This is strikingly sup-| 
ported and exemplified by the story of 
Joseph, who was sold by his brethren 
to the traders on their way to that 
market. 

From these and similar facts that have 
been handed down to us, it is reasonable 
to infer that the slave system grew with 
the increasing wealth of the people, and 
formed a controlling feature in their so- 
cial organization. As a natural conse- 
quence, the facts that have taken place 
would follow. ‘The people became 
generally poor; the light of science was 
nearly extinguished ; and the arts that 
embellish the path of life, and furnish a 
large part of the comforts and conve- 
niencies of civilization, were lost to them, 
perhaps for ever. 

The arts, the sciences, and the spirit 
of civilization, were transplanted into 
other climes; and the wealth and power 
which these conferred, raised up other 
nations in succession. ‘These in turn 





extended the system of slavery with their 
increase of wealth; and the consequence 
was, they shone for a brief space with 
resplendent lustre, and then faded awav 
into a state of semi-varbarism and igno- 
rance. Africa became the great store- 
house for furnishing such countries with 
slaves. ‘The bones and sinews of her 
sons became the leading staples of her 
commerce, and has so continued to this 
day. And to this circumstance we may 
rationally attribute the impenetrable 
gloom that hangs over that benighted 
continent: a gloom which cannot be 
dissipated till the accursed traffic shall 
be proscribed by the more civilized 
world. 

Such are the natural effects of slavery; 
such the direction it tends to give to the 
current of successive events, in every 
age and in every clime; and we need 
not flatter ourselves that we as a people 
can escape the common lot of human 
nature. It is true, there are many coun- 
teracting circumstances connected with 
our condition, that will materially modi- 
fy the general result, aad prevent that 
entire loss of the blessings of civilization 
which some other countries have exhi- 
bited. But it is not the less true, that 
slavery tends to produce poverty, igno- 
rance, and barbarism; and that the more 








extensive it is in its operation, and the 
longer it is persevered in, the more fully 
will those effects be developed. 


ABOLITION OF SLAVERY IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 

As the right of Congress to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia has 
been called in question, it may be allow- 
able to devote a brief space to iis exami- 
nation, notwithstanding the difficulty of 
conceiving how an intelligent person can 
entertain any doubts on the subject. By ~ 
a right, we understand a just and compe- 
tent ‘authority to exercise discretionary 
power in the regulating, controlling, or 
directing of something. ‘The rights of 
individuals have reference to those things 
which are rightly and properly placed 
under their control, and the rights of go- 
vernment have the same relation to the 
things which properly come under its 
direction. It is right and proper in the 
nature of things, that individuals as such 
should each have a certain sphere of dis- 
cretion in which their will is law, and in 
which it is their just privilege, as well as 
duty, to act as they may think right and 
proper, without being subject to human 
control, further than to keep them within 
their proper limits, and prevent them 
from encroaching upon the sphere which 
properly belongs to others. So with go- 
vernment; in whatever hands it may be 
placed, it has a certain sphere of discre- 
tion properly belonging to it, which 
it cannot transcend without injustice. 
Hence the rights of government, as well 
as of individuals, are not arbitrary and 
variable. ‘They are fixed in the nature 
of things, and defined by the Creator in 
the laws which are impressed upon the 
workmanship of his hand. ‘They are as 
immutable as the principles of right and 
wrong on which they rest. 

The powers of government are natu- 
rally inherent in the majority of the peo- 
ple, and in this country that majority 
have delegated their authority to certain 
sets of officers appointed for the exercise 
thereof, among whom it is distributed as 
defined in the constitutions of the gene- 
ral and state governments, taken connect- 
edly. Hence those constitutions are the 


legal and proper evidence of the distribu- 
tion of power, and of the rights belonging 
to each department of the government ; 
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but it must be borne in mind that they are jj the lash to labor without recompence, for 


but the acts of the majority, and they can 
confer no rights which did not originally 
belong to that majority. 

Having thus defined the nature of 
rights in general, we will proceed to the 
particular case before us. ‘The District 
of Columbia has no local legislature, and 
hence it is manifest that if the abolition 
of slavery is a matter which government 
may rightfully do in any case, it is a 
subject embraced in the sphere of discre- 
tion which it may rightfully and justly 
exercise, and therefore the right to do it 
must rest with either the general or state 
governments. ‘The latter is not pretend- 
ed. No one contends that an act of the 
legislature of Maryland, abolishing slave- 
ry, (if such should be passed,) would ex- 


tend in its operation over any part of the 


District. _No such reservation of power 
was made at the cession of the territory, 
nor does such a supposition receive any 
countenance from the terms of the federal 
constitution. Those, therefore, who deny 
to Congress the power in question, must 
hold that it does not belong to govern- 
ment in any shape. ‘That it is a matter 
with which government has no rightful 
authority to interfere, and that the privi- 
lege of holding slaves is one of the ina- 
lienable rights of individuals, a necessary 
appendage to constitute a freeman. Asa 
consequence of this doctrine, they must 
also hold that government has no right to 
enquire into the title by which slaves are 
held; for, say they, it cannot interfere 
with the subject without encroaching 
upon the rights of individuals ; and if it 
has a just authority to settle the princi- 
ples upon which property in slaves shalt 
rest—if it may define the circumstances 
necessary to constitute. a good title, and 
extend its protecting arm to all who are 
not embraced under those circumstances 
—if these are matters within its rightful 
sphere of discretion, it certainly has the 
right to abolish slavery, for it may make 
those circumstances such that no indivi- 
dual will »e embraced under them. 

If government may extend its arm for 
the protection of the man of thirty years 
of age, who may be seized by ruthless 
violence, and compelled by the terror of 








the benefit of another to whom he owes 
no obligation, it may do the same to those 
of any other age, and say that the infant 
should not be seized in the same way 
and held as the property of another. If 
it may say that a white man or red man 
shall not be held as a slave, may it not 
extend the same protection to those of 
any other color. If it may rightfully 
say that the violent seizing of a man, and 
compelling him by the fear of corporal 
punishment to labor for another, does 
not of itself confer a title to his bones 
and sinews, it certainly has the same 
right to say that the addditional circum- 
stance of the original wrong doer sell- 
ing his victim to another, shall not con- 
fer a better title, and that the condition 
of slavery shall not be extended to the 
children of such unfortunate objects of 
oppression. If it may go thus far and 
say, that the seizing of a man in Penn- 
sylvania, New York, Great Britain, or 
France shall not give a good and suffi- 
cient title to the original seizor, or to 
any person who may purchase of him, 
may it not extend the same principle 
to China, Japan, Turkey, or Africa. 
In short, if it be admitted, that it is a 
matter proper for government to deter- 
mine who may be held as slaves—that 
it has a discretionary power in this re- 
spect, it is impossible to avoid the con- 
clusion that the whole subject is within 
its proper sphere of discretion. The 
doctrine which is now contended for 
by the South amounts, therefore, sub- 
stantially to this—that government has 
no just and proper authority to protect 
any one in their personal liberty, and 


that as regards it, might constitutes right. ~ 


A conclusion so monstrous and palpa- 
bly absurd cannot surely be held as a 
truth by any one, but it is a legitimate 
inference from the doctrine that Con- 
gress have no power to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia. It is clear, 
then,that Congress does possess the power 
in question, unless it can be shown that 
some other legislative body possesses the 
right to perform this act of justice, and 
this, as above remarked, has not yet been 
pretended. 
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[ We bid a curdial welcome to our esteemed 
friend “Edna.” She will ever find us ready 
to listen with delight to the charming notes of 
her philanthropic Muse.—Epiror. } 


TO 


Lady, in thine hour of joy, 
When sweetest themes thy thoughts employ— 
No pains disturb, no cares annoy,— 

Then, Lady, think 


Of one, all wretched and forlorn, 

Whose breast with anguish deep is torn, 

And furrowed cheek with misery worn,— 
The slave, Lady. 





_ When smiling crowds on thee attend, 


And noble forms for favor bend, 
When wit and genius pleasure lend, — 
Then, Lady, think 


Of one, who cannot pleasure know; 

Within whose breast no raptures glow; 

Whose heart is now surcharged with woe— 
The slave, Lady. 


When dearest friends around thee meet; 
When holding now communion sweet; 


- While gladsome strains thine ears may greet,— 


Then, Lady, think 


Of one whom friends shall meet no more; 

For whom no pleasures are in store; 

Whose dreams of rapture all are o’er;— 
The slave, Lady. 


When from thy cheek health’s roses fly, 

And pleasure leaves thy laughing eye, 

And thou upon acouch dost lie— — 
While o’er thee bend 


Attentive friends, with anxious care, 

Who healing draughts for thee prepare; . 

And fervent breathe for thee the prayer, 
That health return ; 


Then, lady, know the galling chain, 

Is worn by one, who cannot gain, 

Though deep distressed, and worn with pain— 
One kindly thought; 


But lone, and friendless, pines away; 

Toils on, unpitied, through the day; 

At night her head on straw must lay,— 
The slave, Lady. 


When humbly prostrate, thou would’st raise, 

Thy voice in notes of thankful praise, 

For health restored, and happier days;— 
Then, lady, think 


There’s one who dares not even pray, 

Unless she steals, unseen, away, 

To some lone spot, ere dawn of day— 
The slave, Lady. 


Nor is this holy gift denied 
To one alone, by human pride, 
But many thousands here beside; 
Yes, millions, Lady! 


Epwa. 





The Dark Spirit of Slaveholders and 
their Abettors, 
Although the following was prepared for, 
and inserted in the National Enquirer, it may 
not be amiss to place it on record here. 


It is not often, that we trouble our readers 
with accounts of the impositions and outrageous 
abuse, that is meted out to us by the advo- 
cates of slavery in the United States. As we 
have never studied the language or the mode 
of subserviency, suited either to the idols of 
popularity, or the ministers of wrath and op- 
pression, it has not been our wish to pay them 
more attention than the advocacy of our cause 
required. 


True, the editor of this paper knows some- 
thing of collisions and ‘thair-breadth escapes,” 
in the regions of slavery, and among the 
panders and apologists of the accursed system 
elsewhere. He has frequently endured the 
most violent threatenings, and has narrowly 
evaded the penaltics of ‘‘Lynch-law,” in 
Missouri and Tennessee; his blood has been 
mingled with the dust, beside the ‘*monu- 
ments” devoted to Freedom and Indepen- 
dence! in Maryland; he has been hunted in 
Ohio, by prowling tigers in human shape, to 
be carried to the South for the reward offered 
by the enemies of human rights; in travelling 
thousands of miles in Texas, Louisiana, and 
adjacent States, he has been necessitated to 
go in disguise, in order to elude the blvod- 
thirsty monsters who were ready to dye their 
hands in his blood. 

Having, therefore, become familiar with the 
character and disposition of that fiendish spirit, 
which prompts and upholds the system of 
slavery, our nefves are not shaken by every 
blast of his wrathful fulminations; neither do 
we care to notice, often, the petty impositions 
of his obedient worshippers.—+Yet, it may not 
be amiss to acquaint our readers with some of 
their doings,—though we cannot promise that 
it will afford them much amusement, whatever 
it may of instruction. 

By the liberality and munificence of a noble 
hearted philanthropist, we were enabled to 
forward the Nationat Enquirer E7zira, of 
December 9th, to the principal officers of 
the General and State governments, as well 





as the members of Congress, and other influ- 
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ential persons in different States. The greater 
portion of those to whom it was sent have 
kept it; and we may indulge the hope that 
they have been, in some degree at least, edified 
by its perusal. A few, however, have re- 
turned the paper, accompanied with some 
genuine specimens of the petty spite and vul- 
gar malignity that rankles in their bosoms, 
and the faculties of vengeance-breathing de- 
nunciation which they possess. We give a 
few samples thereof, as follows. 

Two copies, which had been forwarded to 

the seat of government in Ohio, were carefully 
folded up, enclosed in letter form, and returned 
to us, with nothing written inside—one of 
them charged with $1.00, the other with $1.25 
postage. Another was returned, by a 
member of the Legislature of that State, with 
the following note:— 
Hall House of Rep. Columbus O. Jany 6th 1838 
"Be so kind as to not trouble me with your 
accursed paper, I believe in the old adage, of 
every man mind his own business. If you 
will think of that you will cease your imper- 
tinent intermeddling in that which does not 
concern you 

One copy came back from the Governor of 
Delaware, accompanied by two others from the 
seat of government of that State.—And onthe 
latter, these pithy and Jeautiful paragraphs 
were written :— 


Dam all abolitioness and Disorganizers 

Take this & go to the d—1 with it you nig- 
ger man 

Several others were returned with similar 
affectionate epistles, from different places:— 
the names to whom they had been directed, 
however, were torn off. Some of the mem- 
bers of Congress, from South Carolina, and 
Tennessee, very genteelly enclosed theirs, and 
franked them by. mail to us, without comment. 
The Secretary of State of Michigan also re- 
turned his very politely. 

But it remains for us to give one genuine 
sample of bloody-minded and vengeful ex- 
pression, which fully equals anything of the 
kind that we have ever seen. The following 
letter was received, enclosing a copy of the 
same paper, which had been sent to one of 
the officers of government in Georgia. It 
was mailed at Milledgeville, with one dollar 


postage charged on it. The penmanship wag 
very handsome. We copy verbatim:— 


Enclosed you have your paper forward back 
toyou. This is done sir with a firm and set- 
tled determination, should this kind of pre- 
sumption be repeated, to visit you and suffer 
martyrdom or have your damned head severed 
from your body. In Glancing through the 
columns of your Infernal machine I notice the 
sympathies of many of your citizens for the 
murdered Lovejoy. I hope sir that he is now 
venting his fruitless cries in hell for endeavor- 
ing to strew the seeds of discord in the south, 
and may the same fate await you and all such 
scoundrels. I hope sir to see you before my 
race is run, if [ am so fortunate ever, I would 
immortalize myself by applying an Arkansas 
Toothpick, to your damned heart: You d—d 
enthusiastic, silly puppy SOUTH. 

In a postscript, the writer continues his 


mannerly tirade, with 


“More of the [scandalous] and awful, 
Which even to name, would be unlawful.” 


So here, friendly reader, we have given 
thee a “bird’s-eye view” of the charitable feel- 
ings of some of our opponents. Though our 
efforts in pleading the cause of justice, may 
have stirred up the gall of malignity, are we 
accountable for its bitterness? The fountains 
whence these *‘bitter waters’? emanate, were 
corrupt before they were disturbed by our ‘‘in- 
termeddling”’ scrutiny: and is it not fair to 
suppose—nay, is it not clearly evident—that 
similar poisonous streams flow therefrom, 
through various other channels?—-Indeed, 
where such a horrible disposition exists, how 
must it sway the unlimited, irresponsible power 
of the wicked possessor over the defenceless, 
unprotected and down-trodden SLAVE! 

We shall close our remarks upon this sub- 
ject, with a few words more, and in a partial 
reversal of the picture,—by which it will be 
seen that the wicked and pitiful spite of these 
slaveite desperadoes affect us less than they 
may desire. 

_ Our post master understands both his official 
duty, and the principles of justice, too well to 
aid them in their heartless impositions.—Their 
fraudulent postages are always promptly remit- 
ted. And in addition to many other evidences 
of the approbation of intelligent and virtuous 
men, we received the following, a few days 
since, from a gentleman of the highest moral 
and political standing, in a neighboring State. 


- 








H The check was for a handsome sum; and he 


‘ 
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will please accept our grateful acknowledge. 
ments, for the aid so kindly and politely ten- 


dered. 
Jan. 20th, 1838. 
Sira:— 
I have received by mail several copies of the 


_ Extra Enquirer, of December 9th, onthe sub- 


ject of Texas. It is an able and interesting 
paper, and well calculated to open the eyes of 
our citizens to the awful and loathsome curse, 
which slaveholders and speculators ure striving 
to bring upon our country. 
Be pleased to accept the annexed check, as 
a contribution towards defraying the expenses 
of the Extra. Yours respectfully, 
' es @« @ "es '@ 
Mr. Benjamin Lundy. 
IOS- . 
SLAVEHOLDERS. 


Christians ! in this blooming land, 
Teeming with the spoils of earth, 
View the ground on which you stand, 
Unheeding in your pride and mirth. 
Is it the ground of truth and right, 
That blessed ground that stands secure, 
And firm and holy in the sight 
Of the great all-seeing Power ? 


Hope ye mercy at his throne, 
When your brief career is run ?— 
Mercy that you’ve never shown 
Unto Afric’s toiling son ? 
Oh! that you would unveil your eyes, 
Aad see before it is too late ; 
Before you’re summon’d to the skies, 
’ There to learn your final fate. 


Think not we’ll be silent, then, 
When you are fast to ruin going ;— 

Ah no! the truth, from tongue and pen, 
Of warring brethren shall be flowing. 
Though you may slander, scoff, and threat, 

The voice of duty we'll obey ; 
Nor shall remonstrance slumber yet, 
Till cruel slavery’s swept away. 


The work begun, twill never cease, 
Till every chain that binds the slave 
Is broken, and sweet smiling peace 
Shall stretch her wand o’er land and wave. 
Then shall millions that are groaning 
Under proud Oppression’s tresd, 
See the light of freedom dawning, 
On our nations’s sinking head. s. 8. 


-SOe- 

PENNSYLVANIA CONVENTION. 

The Conyention, now in sesson, to propose 
amendments to the Constitution of Penn- 
sylvania, has recently decided that colored 
persons shall not, henceforth, be entitled to 
tae right of suffrage, The following able 
commentary, upon this tyrannical measure, 
is from the pen of a colored man. Some 


{ 


| 





| pose of revising and re-model 


further particulars will be given in subse- 
quent pages of this work. 


From the National Enquirer. 


Appeal tothe Public. 


Prope oF Pennsytvania:—Y our Repre- 
sentatives in Convention now assembled in 
this city, for the purpose of altering the good 
old Constitution of the State, under which 
you have lived peaceably and happily for 
nearly halfa century, have introduced and 
adopted an amendment, by which forty thou- 
sand free and independent citizens of this 
commonwoalth, are wholly and uncondition- 
ally debarred from the exercise of the right 
of suffrage—the birth-right of every freeman! 
Let it be known that a Convention, assem- 
bled in the nineteenth century, for the pur- 

ling the Consti- 
tution of enlightened Pennsylvania,—to re- 
form itand advance it in unison with the 
march of intellect and civilization,— have 
reared up therein a partition, founded on the 
unrighteous hatred of a portion of their fellow 
cjtizens, which would reflect disgrace upon 
a people in the barbarous ages! “Yes, 
Pennsy!vanians! because the Most High God, 
—the Father of all nations,—has seen fit to 
cover one portion of his children with a sa- 
ble hue, it is proposed in their own native 
land, by a mere act of power devoid of all 
thatis noble, honorable, and just, to separate 
and exclude them from the exercise of every 
political right, and thus constitute them de- 
pendents and alieas, upon the soil of their 
birth, inherited in common from the fathers 
of the country, and from their Maker—God. 
Such is the vile outrage which these Ae- 


| formers of Pennsylvania policy would inflict 


upon a portion of her citizens'!—an outrage 
upon the rights of their fellow men, insulting 
to the Deity! And are the people of this Com- 
monwealth prepared to adopt a measure like 
thist Heaven forbid! Every magnani- 
mous impulse that actuates the human breast 
cries out against this usurpation of rights,and 
inglorious abuse of the power vested in those 
from whom we had reason to expect nobler 
and better deeds. 

Of what crimes have the colored citizens 
of this commonwealth been guilty, to merit 
this odious proscription? ave they con- 
spired against the State—deserted their coun- 
try in the hour of need+or what have they 
done, to cause this great political barrier to 
be erected between them and their ** white” 
brethren? Nocharges of this nature have 


been made against them. 

The only cause that can be assigned, re- 
volting as it may seem, is: That an ERR- 
ING GOD hath covered them with a black 
SKIN; and THEREFORE they and their descen- 
dants ought not, and shall not, enjoy equal po 





— — 


litical privileges with others !! 
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But does not every civilized being, in 
whose bosom dwells one spark of Christiani- 
ty, shrink with horror from such a conclu- 
siont—and yet, to no other can we come; for 
in making a man’s color, or his ancestry, a 
barrier to his elevation, you lay the crime at 
the door of his MAKER, and thus censure and 
place your wisdom above that of the Deity!!! 
Will any one attempt to deny thatit is sole- 
ly on account of colur—their African ancestry 
—that a portion of the citizens of this Com- 
monwealth are thus injured and proscribed? 
It cannot be on account of their condition;— 
for in that case it would be natural to infer, 
that some discrimination would have been 
made between the good and the bad. That 
there are good and had among all nations, 
kindreds, and tongues, is not a matter of ques- 
tion: and I likewise believe, that among the 
people of color of Pennsylvania, notwithstand- 
ing the various depressing circumstances un- 
der which they have ever labored, there may 
be found as much morality and religion, as in 
any other equal number of inhabitants, taken 
indiscriminately, on the earth. 1s it said thet 
they are all poor, dependent, and ignorant! — 


Then 1 can refer to many who, in point of 


wealth and education, would not shrink from 
a comparison with a large majority of the citi- 
zens of the whole United States. Why, then, 
were not such as these favored in the consti- 
tution? Will it be said that such men are 
unfit to exercise the right of choosing their 
own rulers, and the guardians of their pos- 
sessions? I think not. 

Again:—The Constitution of a State is not 
an instrument of every day alteration and 
amendment; but it is designed to last for gen- 
erations, Admitting, then, that many of the 
colored _— are now in a debased and 
wretched condition:—still it is highly proba- 
ble that in the course of time, prior to anoth- 
er alteration of the Constitution, a vast ma- 
jority of them may have arisen far above their 
present unfortunate state;—and in anticipa- 
tion of such a glorious consummation,the** Re- 
form Convention” might have made some 
provision in their favor. Humanity alone 
would have dictated a course of this kind; at 
least, even if the members conscientiously 
believed them to be so unworthy at the pre- 
sent period. 

But no:—Instead of manifesting even the 
remotest wish to see this injured people 
raised above the condition in which they 
now pretend to view them; that body has ta- 
ken measures that must necessarily tend to 
crush them still lower; destroying every impulse 
fo enterprise and ambilion;—and extinguish 
every noble and manly feeling that can actu- 
ate a human being to deeds of honor and 
worth! The Convention well consider- 
ed that “the Ethiopian cannot change his 
skin;” and that being the cause of their 


| 











hatred, they would not only have him pro- 
scribed now, but throughout all time; and, 
‘if permitted, oppose his equality in Hea- 
ven {//*? 

How noble, how magnanimous! to oppress 
the weak, because they are weak—without 
the remotest approximation to justice, when 
we have the power / Heaven knows that, dis- 
franchised as I shall be, incommon with my 
colored brethren, if the Constitation of the 
State shall be adopted as amended, I had in- 
finitely rather be what J am, or may be, than 
one of those who voted for my proscription. 
GOD, who knoweth the secrets of all hearts, 
beareth witness to this—and who would 
not rather be the unjustly oppressed, than 
his unjust oppressor? Ido not believe that 
there is an individual in the ranks of the co- 
lored people, possessing “7 degree of intel- 
ligence, who would be willing to make the 
exchange, could it possibly be accomplished. 
No: for though we feel, in a measure, the 
ungodly prejudices that are on all sides di- 
rected against us, yet there are some of us, 
at least, who, in mind and spirit, are above 
the reach of the “white” man’s scorn, _ 

That many of the colored people fought in 
the revolutionary war, and thus aided in 
the achievement of American Independence, 
is well known:—aye, we have living wit- 
nesses at the present day, who testify to the 
fact. Butto come to a later period, more 
familiar to all, ask Gen. Andrew Jackson, if 
even the s/aves—the poor persecuted bondmen 
of Louisiana—deserted him when called 
upon as * brethren,” (O! yes, they were 
dear brethren and ** fellow citizens”? ruxgn!) to 
defend the commonwealth and their ‘* wives 


and children” in common with the rest ofthe — 


inhabitants? Did they,I repeat,desert him in 
that honr of imminent danger, and fly to the 
aid of those who would have made them, im- 
mediately and unconditionally, freemen?— 
The on-Preaent will tell you, on the con- 
trary, that they rushed—nobly rushed to the 
rescue; and by their joint services succeeded 
in expelling the powerful enemy. 

The people of color of the nominally free, 
as well as of the slaveholding States, have 
always been injured, abused, persecuted, and 
down-trodden; and yet their enemies are for 
ever harping about their degradation!!! OQ, 

e uncompromising, hard-hearted Pharaohs! 
is it not ye, yourselves, who degrade them? 
And are ye not continually exerting every 
power to reduce them still lower in their 
abasement? But, thank Heaven, every one 
well knows that a/l are not debased: and it 
is past the one of all enactments, or the 
devil and all his angels, to prevent their pro- 

in morals, religion, and intelligence.— 
he Lorp is on our side; and knowing this, 
we fear not the wickedness of man. e are 


a meek, non-resisting, and forbearing people; 
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and the Holy Scriptures are full of pane 


ing promises to alleuch. By the grace of 
God, we will continue to be meek; forgiving 
our enemies; bearing afflictions with patience; 
—and though this course of upright conduct 
may stimulate our haters to redouble their 





enmity against us, we have the hope of reap- 


ing a glorious reward in realms of unfading 


bliss, in the world tocome. In this way we 
know we are “ heaping coals of fire” on the 
heads of our enemies; but this is a consum- 
mation not for us to avert, 

But ah! who does not see that there is 
a deeper, and darker, and more unhallowed 
spirit at work, than the mere unjust exclu- 
sion of us from the enjoyment of the rights of 
suffrage? ‘Who does not see that the fiendish 
spirit of Colonization is presenting itself here 
in a bold front, in order to force us out of the 
country? This is no surmise; for one of our 
enemies in the Convention, in the most heart- 
less and unfeeling manner, boldly avowed 
that the cutting us off from all political rights, 
and other exclusions and disadvantages, 
would be the most speedy and effectual 
means of making us fly to the “great reme- 
dy!””—and this great remedy he avowed to be 
coLonizaTion. This being their object, we 
can inform them that it will be as futile as it 
is unprincipled. No, this is 

* Our own—our native land.” 

We know no other home—and unless we 
choose voluntarily to /eave it, here we will die, 
and be buried in the land of our natural in- 
heritance. We love our home—the land for 
which many of our fathers fought, and bled, 
and died, to make a free republic: and at- 
tached to it as we are, we learn to distin- 
country and wicked 
rulers, The colored people Aave always, and 
will for ever, abjure and despise Colonization; 


and look upon its supporters, as their most 


formidable opponents. 
Again we address ourselves to the people 
of Pennsylvania. Are you willing to give 
our votes for a Constitution, founded on the 
e iniquity of unjustly depriving forty 
thousand peaceable and upright citizens of 
the exercise of a right which you all hold 
dear, and all acknowledge that every free- 
man should possess andenjoy? We donot 
believe that such a Constitution will ever re- 
ceive the sanction of a majority of Pennsy)- 
vanians. We donot believe that they are 
willing so far to depart from the good old 
ways of their fathers, as to give countenance 
te an act which, sooner or later, must bring 
upon the now prosperous State the odium of 
the civilized world, and the frown of Him 
who is norespecter of persons, Let them re- 
member that Gop is sust; and that, although 
it may apparently slumber for a long time,— 
in the words of Jefferson, “His sustice can- 
NOT SLEEP FOR EVER.” J, G. W. W. 


—_— 


JURY TRIAL. 
Another «dark? Decision ! 
The’Convention, aforesaid has also voted, 75 
to 38, that colored persons, apprehended as 
“fugitive slaves,” shall not have the benefit of 
trial by jury. Proscribe them—trample them 
—kick them out!! *What has right, or jus- 


tice, or humanity, to do with them? 


**Mine ear is pained, my soul is sick, 
With every day’s report of wrong,” &e. 





From the Commonwealth and Independent Democrat. 


We give the proceedings, this morning, of 
the Convention in relation to the introduction 
of the word ‘‘warrsr,” as a qualification re- 
quisite to be a qualified voter in this State, un- 
der the new constitution. For our own part, 
we are somewhat surprised, that men calling 
themselves Democrats, should so far forget 
the principles they assume, as to DISFRAN- 
CHISE all who have not as fair a skin as 
themselves. Our hardy blacksmiths and forgers, 
our ship carpenters, and out-door laborers— 
nay, even our sun-burnt swarthy farmers may 
hereafter stay at home on election day—they 
have no lot or share in the matter—they are 
not white! But public officers, convention 
members, and aristacratic democrats, who are 
regularly washed in ‘‘milk of roses,” and pow- 
dered with the flour-bag, may go and regulate 
the whole affair—they only are ‘‘white” and 
fair! But serionsly, if this act has not done 
more to demean us in the eyes of the South- 
ern planters, than any other which could have 
been accomplished, short of the complete re-in- 
troduction of slavery into the borders of Penn- 
sylvania, we know nothing of the matter. This 
“white” amendment has been effected by 
Southern influence, controlling the publie acts 
of our legislative bodies, and displays en their 
part, a “BASE BOWING OF THE KNEE 
TO THE DARK SPIRIT OF SLAVERY.” 
The conduct of the distinguished President of 
the Convention on this matter, is worthy of all 
commendation. Coming in after the vote had 
been taken, he desired to have his vote re- 
corded along with the minority. 





From the Pennsylvania Telegraph. 


JUDGE FOX’S DECISION. 

This decision has been alluded to by a por- 
tion of the **Loco Foco” press as characterized 
by great research and sound argument.— 
Without entering into an examination of the 
new-fangled democracy involved in it, we 
must say—whether his conclusions are true or 
false—his reasoning is most certainly lame. 
He seems to take for granted certain points 
which, as a lawyer and judge, he should have 
attempted to prove. This, it is true, might 








H 


have subjected the “learned Judge” to too 
much drudgery of brain, and very possibly 
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have led him to a conclusion less agreeable 
to himself. He proceeds, therefore, to argue 
false assumptions with as much gravity as if he 
had demonstrated them conclusively, and after 
begging the question throughout the whole of 
his ‘‘opinion,”’ comes tothe single conclusion, 
that ‘‘free negroes” are not ‘free men”’—that 
free born natives are not citizens, and that the 
true “democratic” principle is founded in an 
‘aristocracy of color!”’ 

it assumes another position as remarkable 
for its novelty as its absurdity. It is this—that 
negroes, although native born, are not ciéi- 
zens. Ifo, what are they? They certainly 
are not aliens—and if they are neither citizens 
nor aliens, how can they be made subject to 
our laws. The laws only recognise citizens 
and aliens—the first native, and the latter fo- 
reign born—and if a person can be a native 
and not a citizen, how can he be punishable 
for any violation of law? We hope the 
‘learned Judge” will give a supplement to 


his decision as explanatory of his views on } 


these points. : 
“SSe- y 
[Many thanks to the author, for the following 


beautiful lines. ‘We earnestly solicit further favors 
from the same source.—EpIToR.| , 


SLAVERY. 


America! America ! boast not that thou art free, 

While yet around thy nation hangs the chain of slavery ! 

Thy ‘spangied banner’ deep is stained with injured 

Afric’s blood, 

Which, from the soil of Southern climes, for vengeance 
“tm the fi through bears | 

The breeze that floats orange groves on 
its breath a sigh, ! 

And fertile plains are wet with tears that dim the bond- 
man’s eye. 


Oh! why does nature smile so sweet, and yield her 
balmy breath, 
Over scones + anguish, which surpass the bitterness of 
ea 
Her huliest ties are severed there, and broken hearts are 


u 

To make ne sableson a slave—to make the white man 

Lord of his brother! whom the Sire of all mankind 
made free, 

And gave the purchase of his life, to seal that liberty. 


Rich pen > of the genial South, yet revel in thy 
wealth— 

Count o’er and o’er again the slaves secured to thee by 
stealth ! 

Measure oy neat plantation bounds, and feast thine eyes 
wi ; 

‘Then weigh thy wealth in seales of right !—‘It is the 
price of blood !’ 

And know for all these things, that thou before the judg- 
ment throne 

Must give account to Him who hears the suffering cap- 


tive’s groan. 


Sonsof America! ‘tis yours, ye of the favored North! 

‘To fearless wield the Christian’s sword, and march as 
champions forth ! 

That slavery’s foul reproach be wiped from off Colum- 
bia’s name ; 

That Southern altars rear to God, and burn with free- 
dom's flame. 

Then may the sons of Afric sit beneath their native 
vines, 

Or walk unchained the land o’er which the sun of free- 
dom ehines. 








JUSTICE. 


From the New Lisbon, (Ohio) “Free Discussion.” 
ALTON, 


A fair village rose in its rustic simplicity, 
Far in the green wavy wilds of the wes 
Where the hardy pioneer, in his border felicity, , 
Rear’d his rude dwelling, and felt himself blest ; | 


While round him, like brothers in interest united, 
The home-seeking emigrants wearily come ; 
Their hard hands were joined and their warm hearts . : 
were plighted, | 
And they vowed to be friends in their far forest-home. 


They had fled from the silver-shod heel of oppression, 
Where men were respected as dollars they told ; 

Where promotion was left at dame fortune’s discretion, 
And the worth of a man was the weight of his gold. 


They had feltin the chains of purse-bound aristocracy, 

A foretaste of slavery’s hateful decree ; 4 
And in the pure spirit of genuin: democracy, 

Blended as brothers united and free. 


But the rude cottage soon was displaced by the mansion, 
In luxury reared for a sumptuous abode, 

And the forest gave place to the wide farm’s expansion, 
And the soil by the rich speculator was trode. 


Proud Alton forgot, in her cone | prosperity, 

That freemén are brothers, and Columbians are free ; 
And soon she essay’d, with a tyrant’s asperity, 

To dictate to freemen how free they should be. 


Thus the pilgrims at Plymouth, who fled from oppres 
sion 
Turned reereant to all they held sacred before 
And sought, in the zeal of misguided profession, 
To link on their brethren the chains they had wore. 


A breeze from the marsh-ground* to Alton came bear- 
ing 
Poisonous vapors, miasma, and death ; 
The strong to it quailed, and the brave and the daring, 
But there came on that south-wind a deadlier breath. 


* Twas the ae en. of principle—slavery’s influence, 
Corroding the soul, and debasing the mind ; 

A Spirit of tyranny, formed by the confluence 
Of all thatis hateful, fierce, cruel, unkind. 


Hemant? village, shall we—shall this powerful nation, 

Crouch in menial subjection to slavery’s decree! 

Shall our tongues and our s,as a peaceful oblation, 
Submit to be ruled and directed by thee / 


No! miscreants! the fetter and scourge may be wielded 
O’er slaves that have never felt liberty’s fire ; 

But while our warm hearts in our bosoms are shielded, 
Ye must not, ye shall not, fulfil your desire ! 


*Tis true, ye have martyred one fetterless spirit, 
And silenced one voice that death only could still, 

But thousands of champions his zeal will inherit, Y 
And rise in new vigor, his station to fill. 


Our souls will be free,—ye can fetter them never,— 
Right, law, truth, and justice, ye cannot o’erthrow ; 
Their radiant effulgence must brighten for ever, 
Till earth’s farthest boundaries their lustre shall 
know. 
LAURELLA. 





* The marsh miasma, arising from the American bot- 
toms, lying to the south of Alton, bears some analogy to 
the pernicious influence of Southern slavery on the 
morals of the inhabitants of that distinguished village. 


-6Oe- 
West India “Apprenticeship.’’ 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER, FROM AN ENGLISHMAN, 
TO A GENTLEMAN IN AMERICA. 


**You ask ‘how will the people be kept in 
order after the apprenticeship?? By the laws 
of the land. There will probably be, as there 
is now, a strong police force scattered through 
the country, to see the law enforced, and to 
make all vagrants give an account of themselves 
—to see that those who will not work shall not 
eat. But you will remember that it is to the 
moral improvement of the people we look as 
the best safeguard; and to promote this, as I 
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have already remarked, not only is the church | 
actively engaged, but the government of the 
nation takes an interest. If I might be allowed, 
I would say tv your nation, ‘** gothou and do 
likewise.” The British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety voted to Jamaica alone, 40,000 copies of 
the New Testament and Psalins—printed on 
purpose for the apprentices—a copy to be 
given to every one who could read. Many 
have received the gift, and thousands are now 
learning to read, that they may obtain it.— 
Concubinage, one of the abominable and almost 
universal practices of the country, is now be- 
coming disreputable amongst the laboring 
classes; and although the rights of suffrage and 
citizenship are given to the black and colored 
free man, as fully as. to the white, I see noth- 
ing of that bugbear of amalgamation which 
frightens so many in this country. Must the 
giving of one man the same civil privileges as 
another, necessarily entitle him to claim his 
neighbor’s daughter in marriage? Are not 
citizens’ rights and family rights distinct things? 
And if some instances of matrimonial connec- 
tion should occur, they must be voluntary, or 
you deny the whife man the liberty of choice, 
But leaving every man to judge for himself in 
this matter, I am confident the cases of amalga- 
mation would bear no proportion to the wide 
spread, criminal intercourse between white 
men and colored women; which has existed, 
and ever wili exist in all slave countries.” 





From the N. Y, Evening Post. 


Power of Congress over the District 
of Columbia. 


Having shown that the abolition of slavery 
is within the competency of the law-making 
power, when unrestricted by constitutional 
provisions, and that the legislation of Con- 
gress over the District is thus unrestricted, 
its power to abolish slavery there is esta- 
blished. 

Besides this general ground, the power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District may 
be based upon another equally tenable. We 
argue it from the fact that slavery exists there 
now by an act of Congress. In the act of 16th 
July, 1790, Congress accepted portions of 
territory offered by the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, and enacted that the laws as 
they then were, should continue in force ‘‘un- 
til Congress shall otherwise by law provide;”’ 
thus making the slave codes of Maryland and 
Virginia its own. Under these Jaws, re-enact- 
ed by Congress and made laws of the District, 
the slaves there are now held. _ Is Congress so 
impotent in its own exclusive jurisdiction that 
it cannot “otherwise by law pfovide?” If it 
can say what shal/ be considered property, it 
can say what shall not be considered property. 
Suppose a legislature enact that marriage con- 
tracts shall be mere bills of sale, making a 
husband the proprietor of his wife, as his bona 
Jide property; and suppose husbands should 
herd their wives in droves for the market as 














beasts of burden, or for the brothel as victims 
of lust, and tuen prate about their inviolable 
legal property, and deny the power of the 
legislature which stamped them property to 
undo its own wrong, and secure fo wives by 
law the rights of human beings. Would such 
cant about ‘‘vested rights” be heeded where 
reason and justice held sway, and where law, 
based upon fundamental morality, received 
homage? If a frantic legislature pronounces 
woman a chattel, has it no power when reason 
has returned to take back the slander? Must 
the libel stand forever? Be it, that it has 
with legal forms stamped wives—*‘wares.”’ 
Can it never tear off the blasphemous label 
that covers up that hand writing of Deity on 
human nature, **the imsge of God?”’ 

We now proceed to show that the power of 
Congress to abolish slavery in the District has 
been till recently universally conceded, 

1. It has been assumed by € ongress itself. 
The following record stands on the journal of 
the House of Representatives for 1804, p. 225: 
“On motion made and seconded that the 
House do come to the following resolution.:— 
‘Resolved, That from and after the 4th day of 
July, 1805, all blacks and people of color that 
shall be born within the District of Columbia, 
or whose mothers shall be the property of any 
person residing within said District, shall be 
free, the males at the age of —, and thie fe- 
males at the age of —. The main question 
being taken that the House do agree to said 
motion as originally proposed, it was nega- 
tived by a majority of 46.’ Though the mo- 
tion was lost, it was on the ground of its al- 
leged inexpediency alone, and not because 
Congress lacked the constitutional power. In 
the debate which preceded the vote, the pow- 
er of Congress was conceded. In March, 1816, 
the House of Representatives passed the fol- 
lowing resolution: ‘Resolved, That a com- 
mittee be appointed to inquire into the exist- 
ence of an inhuman and illegal traffic in 
slaves, carried on in and through the District 
of Columbia, and to report whether any and 
what measuresare necessary for pulling a stop 
to the same.” , 

On the 9th of January, 1829, the House of 
Representatives passed the following resolu- 
tion by a vote of 114 to 66: ‘*Resolved, That 
the Committee on the District of Columbia be 
instructed to inquire into the expediency of 
providing by /aw for the gradual abolition of 
slavery within the District, in such manner 
that the interests of no individual shall be in- 
jured thereby.” 

Among those who voted in the affirmative, 
were Messrs. Barney of Md., Armstrong of 
Va., A. H. Shepperd of N. C., Blair of Tenn., 
Chilton and Lyon of Ky., Johns of Dela., and 
others from slave States. 

2. It has been conceded, directly or im- 
plied, by all the committees on the District of 
Columbia that have reported on the subject. 
{In a report of the committee on the District, 
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Jan 11, 1837, by their chairman, Mr. Powell || 
of Virginia, there is the following declaration: 
“The Congress of the United States, has by 
the constitution exclusive jurisdiction over the 
District, and has power upon this subject, (sla- 
very, ) as upon all other subjects of legislation 
to exercise unlimited discretion.” See Reps. 
of Comm’s. 2d session, 19 Cong. v. 1, No. 43. 
In February, 1829, the committee on the Dis 
trict, Mr. Alexander of Virginia, Chairman, in 
their report pursuant to Mr. Miner’s resolu- 
tions, recognise a contingent abolition proceed. 
ing upon the consent of the people. In De- 
cember, 1831, the committee on the District, 
Mr. Doddridge of Virginia, Chairman, reported 
‘that until the adjoining States act upon the 
subject, (slavery,) it would be” (not unconsti- 
tutional, but) ‘unwise if not unjust for Con. 
gress to interfere.” In April, 1836, a special 
committee on abolition memorials reported 
the following resolutions by the Chairman, Mr. 
Pinckney of South Carolina: ‘Resolved, 
That Congress possesses no constitutional au- 
thority to interfere in any way with the insti- 
tution of slavery in any of the States of this 
confederacy,” 

“Resolved, That Congress oughi not to in- 
terfere in any way with slavery in the District 
of Columbia.” “Ought not to interfere,” 
carefully avoiding the phraseology of the first 
resolution, and thus in effect conceJing the 
constitutional power. In a widely circulated 
“Address to the electors of the Charleston 
District,” Mr. Pinckney is thus denounced by 
his Own constituents. ‘He has proposed a re- 
solution which is received by the plain com- 
mon sense of the whole country as a conces- 
sion that Congress has authority to abolish sla- 
very in the District of Columbia.” 

3. The power has been conceded by the 
ciiizens of the District. A petition for the gra- 
dual abolition of slavery in the District, signed 
by nearly eleven hundred of its citizens, was 
presented to Congress, March 24, 1827. 
Among the signers to this petition were Chief 
Justice Cranch, Judge Van Ness, Judge Mor- 
sel, Prof. J. M. Staughton, Rev. Dr. Balch, 
Rev. Dr. Keith, John M. Munroe, and a large 
number of the most influential inhabitants of 
the District. Mr. Dickson of New York, as- 
serted on the floor of Congress in 1835, that 
the signers of this petition owned more than 
half of the property in the District; the accu- 
racy of this statement has never been ques- 
tioned, 

This power has been conceded by grand 
juries of the District. The grand jury of the 
county of Alexandria, at the March term 1802, 
presented the domestic slave trade as a griev- 
ance, and said, ‘‘We consider these grievances 
as demanding Segislative redress.”” January,19, 
1829, Mr. Alexander of Virginia, presented a 
representation of the grand jury of the city of 
Washngton, remonstrating against ‘any mea- 
sure for the abolition of slavery within said Dis- 


removal of the emancipated from the same,’’ 
thus, not only conceding the power to eman- 
cipate slaves, but affirming an additional pow- 
er, that of excluding them when free. See 
Journal H. R. 1828.—9, p. 17. 

4. This power has heen conceded by State 
Legislatures. In 1828, the Legislalure of 
Pennsylvania instructed their Senators in Con- 
gress “to procure, if practiacble, the passage of 
a law to abolish slavery in the District of Cu- 
lumbia.” Jan. 28, 1829, the House of Assem- 
bly of New York passed a resolution that their 
“Senators in Congress be instructed tu make 
every possible exertion to effect the passage of 
a law for the abolition of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In February, 1837, the 
Senate of Massachusetts *‘res.lved, That Con- 

ss having eaclusive legislation in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, possess the right to abolish 
slavery and the slave trade therein, and that 
the early exercise of such rights is demanded 
by the enlightened sentiment of the civilized 
world, by the principles of the revolution, and 
by humanity.” 

The House of Representatives passed the 
following resolution at the same session:— 
“Resolved, That Congress having exclusive 
legislation in the District of Columbia, possess 
the right to abolish slavery in said District, 
and that its exercise should only be restrained 
by a regard to the public good.” 

November 1, 1837, the Legislature of Ver- 
mont, “Resolved, That Congress have full 
power by the constitution to abolish slavery 
and the slave trade in the District of Columbia, 
and in the territories.” The Legislature of 
Vermont passed in substance the same resolu- 
tion, at its session in 1856. 

May 30, 1836, a committee of the Péenfisyl- 
vania Legislature reported the following reso- 
lution: ‘**Resulved, That Congress does pos- 
sess the constitutional power, and it is expe- 
dient to abolish slavery and the slave trade 
within the District of Columbia.” 


In January, 1836, the Legislature of South 
Carolina, ‘* Resolved, That we should consider 
the abolition of slavery in the District of Co- 
lumbia as a violation of the rights of the citi- 
zens of that District derived from the implied 
conditions on which that territory was ceded 
to the General Government.” Instead of de- 
nying the constitutional power, they virtually 
admit its existence, by striving to smother it 
under ** implied conditions.” In February, 
1836, the legislature of North Carolina ‘‘ Re- 
sulved, That, although by the constitution all 
legislatwe power over the District of Colum- 
bia is vested in the Congress of the United 
States, yet we would deprecate any legislative 
action on the part ofthat body towards libera- 
ting the slaves of that District, as a breach of 
faith towards those States by whom the terri- 
tory was originally ceded, and will regard such 
interference as the first step towards a general 
emancipation of the slaves of the South.”— 








trict, unless accompanied by measures for the 
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2d 1836, the Virginia Legislature passed unan. |] 
imously the following resolution: “ Resolved, 
by the General Assembly of Virginia, that the 
following article be proposed to the several 
States of this Union, and to Congress, as an 
amendment of the Constitution of the United 
States. ‘The powers of Congress shall not 
be construed as to authorise the passage of any 
law for the emancipation of slaves in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, without the consent of the 
individual proprietors thereof, unless by the 
sanction of the Legislatures of Virginia and 
Maryland, and under such conditions as they 
shall by law prescribe.” 

Filty years after the formation of the United 
States Constitution, the States are solemnly 
called upon by the Virginia Legislature, to 
amend that instrument by a clause asserting 
that in the grant to Congress of “power tu 
exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever” the abolition of slavery is not in- 
cluded! What could have dictated such a re- 
solution but the conviction that the power to 
abolish slavery is an irresistible inference from 
the constitution as it is. The fact that the 
same legislature passed afterwards a _ resolu- 
tion, though by no means unanimously, that 
Congress does not possess the power, abates 
not atittle of the testimony in the first resolu- 
tion. March 23d, 1824, ‘* Mr Brown presented 
the resolutions of the General Assembly of 
Ohio, recommending to Congress the consi- 
deration of a system for the gradual emancipa- 
tion of persons of color held in servitude in 
the United States.”” On the same day, “Mr. 
Noble of Indiana, communicated a resolution 
from the Legislature of that State respecting 
the gradual emancipation of slaves within the 
United States,’”’ (See Journal of the United 
States Senate, for 1824—5, p. 231.) 


The Ohio and Indiana resolutions, by taking 
for granted the 
over the subject of slavery, do virtually assert 
its special power within its exclusive jurisdic- 
tion. 

5. The power has been conceded by bodies 
of citizens in the slave States. ‘he petition of 
eleven hundred citizens of the District of Co- 
lumbia, in 1827, has been already mentioned. 
‘* March 5th, 1830, Mr. Washington present- 
ed a memorial of the inhabitants of the county 
of Frederick, in the State of Maryland, pray- 
ing that provison may be made for the gradual 
abolition of slavery in the District of Colum- 
bia.” (Journal H. R., 1829—30, p. 358. 


March 8th, 1828, Mr. A. H. Shepperd, of 
North Carolina, presented a memorial of citi- 
zens of that State, “* praying Congress to take 
measures for the entire abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia.” (Journal of the 
H. R., 1829—30, p. 379. s 

January 14, 1822. Mr. Rhea, of Tennessee, 
presented a memorial of citizens of that State, 
praying that provision be made whereby all 
slaves which may hereafter be born in the Dis- 


a power of Congress | 





trict of Columbia shall te free at a certain peri- 








od their lives.” (Journal H. R., 1821—22, p- 
142. ) 

December 13, 1824. Mr. Saunders, of North 
Carolina, presented a memorial of citizens of 
that State, praying ‘‘ that measures may be 
taken for the gradual abolition of slavery in 
the United States.” (Journal H. R., 1824— 
25 p. 27.) 

December 16, 1828. ‘‘Mr. Barnard pre- 
sented the memorial of the American Conven- 
tion for promoting the abolition of slavery, 
held in Baltimore, praying that slavery may 
be abolished in the District of Columbia.”— 
(Journal U. Senate, 1828—29, p. 34,) 


6. It has been conceded by distinguished 
statesmen and jurists in the slaveholding states. 
The testimony of Messrs. Doddridge, Powell, 
and Alexander, of Virginia, Chief Justice 
Cranch, and Judges Morsell, and Van Ness, of 
the District has already been given. To 
these may be added the following. In March, 
1816, John Randolph introduced a resolution 
for puttiag a stop to the domestic slave trade 
within the District. December 12, 1827, Mr. 
Barney, of Maryland, presented a memorial 
for abolition in the District, and moyed that it 
be printed. Mr. M’Duffie, of South Carolina, 
objected to the printing, but *‘expressly ad- 
mitted the right of Congress to grant to the 
people of the District any measures which they 
might deem necessary to free themselves from 
the deplorable evil.’”’—( See letter of Mr. Clair- 
borne, of Misisssippi, to his constituents, pul- 
lished in the Washington Globe, May 9, 1836. 
The sentiments of Henry Clay on this subject 
are well known. In a speech before the United 
States Senate, in 1836, he declared the power 
of Congress to abolish slavery in the District 
‘‘“unquestionable.”” Messrs. Blair, of Tennes- 
see, Chilton, Lyon, and Richard M. Johnson, 
of Kentucky, A. H. Shepperd, of North Caro- 
lina, Messrs. Armstrong and Smyth of Virgi- 
nia, Messrs. Dorsey, Archer, and Barney, of 
Maryland, and Johns, of Delaware, with nu- 
merous others from slave States, have asserted 
the power of Congress to abolish slavery in 
the District. In the speech of Mr. Smyth, of 
Virginia, on the Missouri question, Januar 
28, 1820, he says on this point: “If the fu- 
ture freedom of the blacks is your real object, 
and not a mere pretence, why do you not be- 
gin here? Within the ten miles square you 
have undoubted power to exercise exclusive 
legislation. Produce a bill to emancipate the 
slaves in the District of Columbia, or, if you 
prefer it, to emancipate those born here- 
after.” 

In the debate in Congress on the memorial 
of the Society of Friends, in 1790, Mr. Madi- 
son, in speaking of the territories of the Uni- 
ted States, explicitly declared, from his own 
knowledge of the views of the members of 
the Convention that framed the Constitution, 
as well as from the obvious import of its 
terms, that inthe territoriés ‘* Congress have 
certainly the power to regulate the subject of 
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slavery.”’-—Congress can have no more pow- 
er over the territories than that of * exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever,” 
consequently, according to Mr. Madison, ‘‘it 
has certainly the power to regulate the sub- 
ject of slavery in the”’ District. 

Finally, we present the testimony of the 
present Vice President of the United States, 
Hon. Richard M. Johnson of Kentucky. In 
a speech before the United States Senate, 
Feb. Ist, 1820,( See Nutional Intelligencer, for 
April 29, 1820,) he says: ** Congress has the 
express power stipulated by the Constitution, 
to exercise cxclusive legislation over the Dis- 
trict ten miles square. Here slavery is still 
sanctioned by law. In the District of Co- 
lumbia, containing a population of 30,000 
souls,and probably as many slaves as the 
whole territory of Missouri, the power of pro- 
viding for their emancipation rests with Con- 
gress alone. Why, then, let me ask, Mr. 
President, why all this sensibility—this 
commisseration—this heart rending sympa- 
thy for the slaves of Missouri, and this cold 
insensibility, this eternal apathy, towards 
the slaves in the District of Columbia.” 

It is quite unnecessary to add, that the most 
distinguished Northern statesmen of both 
political parties have always affirmed ‘the 
power of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District. President Van Buren in his letter of 
March 6, 1836, to a committee of gentlemen 
in North Carolina, says, “1 would not from the 
light now before me, feel myself safe in pro- 
nouncing that Congress does not possess the 
power of abolishing slavery in the District of 
Columbia.”’ The declaration of the President 
is consistent with his avowed sentiments 
touching the Missouri question, on which he 
coincided with such men as Daniel D. Tomp- 
kins, De Witt Clinton, and others, whose 
names are a host. _It is consistent, also, with 
his recommendation in his late message on ‘the 
5th of the last month, in which, speaking of 
the District, he strongly urges upon Congress 
‘‘a thorough and careful revision of its local 
government,” speaks of the ‘‘entire depend- 
ence” of the people of the District “upon 
Congress,” recummends that a ‘‘uniform sys- 
tem of local government be adopted,” and 
adds that ‘‘although it was selected as the seat 
of the general government, the site of its 
public edifices, the depository of the archives, 
and the residences of officers entrusted with 
large amounts of the public property, and the 
management of public business, yet it never 
has been subjected to, or received that special 
and comprehensive legislation which these 
circumstances peculiarly demanded.”’ 

The tenor of Senator Tallmadge’s speech 
on the right of petition, in the United States 
Senate, in the last Congress, and of Mr. 
Webster’s on the reception of abolition memo- 
rials, may be taken as universal exponents of 
the sentiments of Northern statesmen as to the j 








power of Congress to abolish slavery in the 
District of Columbia. 


WYTHE. 


LATE ENGLISH PUBLICATIONS. 

Among the publications last received from 
England, at the office of the G, U. Emanci- 
pation, are the London * Eclectic Re- 
view,” for October, and **Woolmer’s Exe- 
ter and Plymouth Gazette,’’ of December 
16th, ult. Twenty-six pages of the former 
are occupied with a review of the pamphlet 
entitled “*War in Texas,”’ published in this 
city. The reviewer makes some appropriate 
and severe comments on the conduct of the 
brigands engaged in that abominable cru- 
sade. We may insert a few extracts when | 
we can find room for them. 

It appears, from the Exeter paper, that a 
large meeting was held in that city, on the 
llth of December, at which measures were 
adopted to petition the Parliament of Great 
Britain, for the immediate and total abolition 
of slavery in the colonies. This subject is 
now agitating the country most thoroughly. 
From the papers before us, we also perceive 
that operations, far more extensive, are con- 
templated. We quote an editorial paragraph, 
as follows :— 


a 


Negro Emancipation. 


The question of the Abolition of Slavery 
has again excited considerable interest 
throvghout the country, in consequence of 
Statements having been made that the Ap- 
PRENTICESHIP System has caused the ne- 
groes in the West Indies to be subject to 
greater oppression than they were before the 
wy of the Imperial Act. We always 
ook with caution at ex parte statements, and 
we admit that the accounts given of the treat- 
ment ofthe Negro Apprentices by Mr. Sturge, 
Capt. Scobell, and James Williams, appear- 
ed to us to go very far beyond the bounds of 
truth, because we could not conceive it pos- 
sible that the Colonial Legislature and the 
Planters would have dared to violate so gross- 
ly the Abolition Act, for which the people of 
Great Britain had paid twenty millions of 
money. We did not think it possible that 
there existed white men—civilized white 
men—after the passing of that Act, cruel, 
wicked, and daring enough, to apply the ac- 
cursed LASH to the back of woman! for wo- 
man, although her skin may partake of all 
the shades of color from white to black, is, 


| wherever she may be found, woman stil), It 
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has been laid down as an axiom in civilized, 
Christianized England— . 


** He’s no man who dares to strike a woman.” 


And shall Englishmen in the West Indies be 
permitted to outrage all the feelings of hu- 
man nature, and to set at nought all law and 
thprane*p. human and divinet We can hard- 
y trust ourselves to pursue this subject; but 
we may remark, with the Rev. Mr. Bris- 
TowE, that, setting aside all other evidence, 
the Acts of the Colonial Legislature are suf- 
ficient to prove a violation of the law. It is 
but justice, therefore, that we should state, 
that whatever donbts existed in our mind of 
the propriety of again agitating the Slave 
question, seeing that the Apprenticeship Sys- 
tem has but two years and a half longer to 
run, these doubts have been removed by the 
statements made by Mr. G. THompson, at the 
* Subscription-Rooms. 
some satisfactory answer to them, we shall 
hold to the opinion that such has been the 
violation of the Imperial Act of Abolition by 
the West India House of Assembly and the 
Planters. It will be seen by the report that 
the object of the present movement against 
Slavery is not confined to the West Indies, 
but that it is intended to bear upon America 
and all parts of the world where slavery ex- 
ists,—so that the name and the practice of 
Slavery may be abolished throughout the 
world. This is certainly a magnificent effort 
—an effort worthy of Englishmen, of En- 
glish-women, and Christians. 


SCe- 


From the Exeter and Plymouth (Eng.) Gazette. 


We have been requested to insert the fol- 
lowing address and verses, which have appear- 
ed in the Newcastle Journal: —We readily com. 
ply with the request of the fair philanthropist. 

‘* The women of Great Britain are earnestly 
appealed to, on behalf of upwards of seven 
hundred thousand of their fellow-subjects suf- 
fering many of the worst incidents of slavery 
under the delusive name of apprenticeship.-- 
The condition of the women and children of 
the Colonies, specially demands sympathy and 
succour, Evidence the most abundant and 
authentic, has shown the present state of things 
to be unjust and oppressive, and an effort is 
being made to bring it to a speedy and per- 
petual end. Will not British Christians ‘‘re- 


member them that are in bonds as bound with 
them ?” 


Appeal to the Ladies of Great Britain. 


We dreamt we saw her fetters breaking, 
We called our negro sister—free ! 

But from our pleasant slumber waking, 
We found them still in slavery ; 

And prisons, bonds, and scourges still 

Await her, at her tyrant’s will. 


Our nation’s wealth, so freely given, 
Has purchased but our nation’s shame ; 


| 


And until we have|| 











And misery that sounds to Heaven, 
Is taunted with an empty name ; 

And can we sit unheeding by, 

Nor pity, when our sisters cry. 


No! while our British hearts are swelling 
With joys no slave can ever know, 

And while our British tongues are telling 
The birthright blessings we can show, — 

Then let those hearts and tongues unite 

To seek our injured sister’s right. 


Lift, like a trumpet lift your voices, 

Ye wives and mothers of our isle, 
Till every negro wife rejoices, 

And every mother learns te smile ; 
And feels that feeling now unknown— 
Her child, her husband are her own! 


No passing dream, no empty vision, 
Again must o’er our senses crecp, 

Till we have burst our sister’s prison, 
And laid her fetters in the deep, 

And every son of Afric be 

That which his Ged has made him—Free ! 


Women of Britain '—let us never 

The cry for liberty give o’er, 
Till slavery sinks, and sinks for ever, 

And man shall wear a chain no more— 
Save one, whose lasting link shall bind 
In’bonds of love all human kind. 


-3Se- 


From the Friend of Man. 
FREE LABOR GOODS. 


Macedon, 12th mo., 27, 1837. 

Wo. Goopett,—Respected Friend: —I have 
for a long time, felt very desirous to see, 
in some of our anti-slavery papers, some- 
thing more to discourage the use of the pro- 
ducts of slave labor, and have waited patient- 
ly with the hope that one more capable 
would get awakened on this subject, know- 
ing my own inability to do itjustice. But 
to-day it occurred to my mind, that perhaps 
a hint from me might arouse a better hand. 
I have therefore taken up my pen, and in the 
first place I will ask, can any real abolition- 
ist make free use of the produce of the unre- 
quited labor of our suffering brethren and 
sisters? Let us seriously view the subject. 
Perhaps at the time we are gratifying our 
appetite. with that luxury which we could 
very easily do without, or if we were to ex- 
ert ourselves a little we could supply its 
place with- goods that were the product of 
free labor; I say, perhaps at this very time 
the poor slave is suffering for the very same 
article. Are we doing right? Let conscience 
answer. Would we feel it to be justice to 
us, after laboring hard, toiling early and 
late, to have all our hard-earned goods taken 
from us to feast and clothe others, and we 
left destitute, to perish with hunger and cold, 
with only enough to barely keep us alive? 
Nay, verily: we should be far from thinking 
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it just. But this is not coming to the whole: 


truth of the matter; and in what language 
shall I write it to disclose the whole truth? 
There.is such a mass of evils combined with 
it, that it is out of my power to enumerate 
them; but who, I would ask, can make free 
use of slave labor, whether abolitionist or 
not, and, on serious consideration, not disco- 
ver that it is stained with blood? We 
may justly and truly say that there is no real 
excuse for using it, though I am often told 
we do not know when we get free goods, and 
that itis all a deception. Has our country 
come to this, that we neither believe our 
neighbor nor ourselves? When the merchant 
says his goods are the oe of free labor, 
with some exceptions, | trust we may believe 
him. When goods are branded, and we 
know they have come from a land of freedom, 
we are bound tu believe our own eyes. It is 
also queried, how shall we obtain free goods? 
There are but few merchants in country 
places who keep them. I answer, let each 
neighborhood unite among themselves, and 
every farmer who is of ability, put in a sum 
—what he may think proper—say, from ten 
to a hundred dollars, or more if he chooses, 
and by this means furnish a store of free 
goods for the use of the neighborhood, and 
Jet some person who can be relied on go to 
New York and purchase them; for there they 
can be had. , : 

Oh, that I could awaken in the minds of 
the friends of the slaves, who have not taken 
this subject under serious consideration, the 
same feeling that has been spread over my 
own; then I believe they would exclaim, it is 
the price of the blood, extorted by the lash of 
the cruel taskmaster—t will cleanse my own 
hands from this pollution. 

Oh, if we could but view the reeking 
wounds, particularly of our sisters in cruel 
bondage, would it not touch the tender feel- 
ings of woman's heart? Would they not be 
willing to make some Sacrifices to stop this 
cruel oppression? Some may and do say, 
the little they can do will not avail anything. 
Believe it not. We are all creatures of ex- 
ample, and until we make the trial, we know 
not to what extent it may be carried by faith- 
ful perseverance; and this, of itself, if fairly 
adopted and lived up to in the North, would 
soon give the death blow to slavery in the 
South. 

I often feel ready to exclaim, when silently 
viewing this subject, oh! my sisters, of every 
class, and of every name, but particularly 
those who are called by the dignified name of 
Christians,and profess to be followers of Him 
who said, *“*Whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do ye even 80 to them;” 
come and let us arise in the dignity of Chris- 
tian women, and cleanse our hands from this 

sin, which causes the degradation of so ma- 








ny of our sex, which causes the blood to flow 
from their stripes, and which often causes 
the tenderest ties of natural affection to be 
rent asunder. 


Thy friend, 
Mary S. Witson. 


-Oo- 


From the Emancipator. 


Massachusetts, 


Written on learning that the Resolutions 
of the Legislature of Massachusetts on the 
subject of Slavery, presented by Hon. C, 
Cushing to the House of Representatives of 
the U. S., have been laid on the table un- 
read, and unreferred, under the infamous rule 
of **Patton’s Resolution.” 


And have they spurned thy word, 
Thou of the old TarrtTeEn! 

Whose soil, where Freedom’s blood first poured, 
Hath yet a darker green? 

‘l'read the weak Southron’s pride and lust 

Thy name and counsels in the dust ! 


And have they closed thy mouth, 
And fix’d the pad-lock fast— 
Slave of the mean and tyrant South— 
Is this thy fate at last? 
Old Massachusetts ! can it be 
That thus thy sons must speak of thee? 


Call from the Capitol-- 

Thy chosen ones again, 
Unmeet for them the base control 
Of Slavery’s curbing rein!--- 
Unmeet for necks like theirs to feel 
The chafing of the despot’s heel. 


Call back to Quincy’s shade ! 
That steadfast son of thine— 
Go— if thy homage must be paid 
To Slavery’s pagod-shrine, 
Seek out some meaner offering, than 
The free-born soul of that old man ! 


Call that true spirit back 
So eloquent and young— 
In his own vale of Merrimack 
No chains are on his tongue ! 
Better to breathe its cold, keen air 
Than wear the Southron’s shackle there. 


Aye, let them hasten home, 
And render up their trust-- 

Through them the Pilgrim-state is dumb— 
Her proud lip in the dust! 

Her counsels and her gentlest word 

Of warning spurned aside, unheard ! 


Let them come back, and shake 
The base dust from their feet; 
And, with their tale of outrage wake 
The free hearts whom they meet : 
And show before indignant men 
The sears, where Slavery’s chain has been. 


Back from the Capitol-- 
It is no place for thee ! 
Beneath the arch of Heaven’s blue wall 
Thy voice may still be free! 
W hat power shall chain thy spirit there, 
Tn God’s free sun and freer air? 
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A vore is calling thee, 
From all the martyr-graves—- 
Of those stern men, in death made free, 
Who could not live as slaves. 
The slumberings of thy honored dead 
Are for thy sake. disquieted ! 


The curse of Slavery comes 
Still nearer, day by day ; 

Shall thy pure altars and thy homes 
Become the spoiler’s prey? 
Shall the dull tread of fettered slaves 
Sound o’er thy old and holy graves! 


Pride of the old Tarren ! 
That curse may yet be stayed— 
Stand thou, in Freedom’s strength, between 
The living and the dead-- 
Stand forth, for God and Liberty-- 
In one strong effort, worthy thee ! 


Once more let Faneuil Hall 
By freemen’ feet be trod, 
And give the echoes of its wall 
nce more to Freedom’s God! 
And in the midst, unseen, shall stand 
The mighty fathers of thy land. 


Thy ges sons shall feel 
he soul of Adams near, 
And Otis with his fiery zeal 
And Warren’s onward cheer :—- 
And heart to heart shall thrill, as when 
They moved and spake as living men. 


Fling from thy Capitol 
Thy banner to the light, 

And o’er thy Charter’s sacred scroll, 
For Freedom and the Right, 
Breathe once again thy vows, unbroken, 

Speak once again as thou hast spoken. 


On thy bleak hills speak ont ! 

A world thy words shall hear—- 
And they who listen round about, 

In friendship or in fear, 
Shall know thee still, when sorest tried, 
** Unshaken, and unterrified.”’ * 





* “Massachusetts has held her way — onward, un- 
shaken, unseduced, unterrified.”—Speech of C. Cushing, 
inthe House of Rep. of the U. S. 1836. 


ODS- 
One Day’s Work in Congress. 


Sewsats, Monday, January 22. 


Petitions were presented from different 
States, praying for the abolition of slavery in 
the District, and remonstrating against the an- 
nexation of Texas—upon the former the ques- 
tion of reception was raised and promptly laid 
on the table. The latter were laid on the ta- 
ble on motion of the movers. Mr. McKean 
presented a large number of petitions from 
Pa.,to which were appended some 6000 names 
of women, children, and a choice sprinkling of 
men. Mr. Swift also presented a lot, embrac- 
ing some 5000 names. Mr. Buchanan lent 
some trifling aid in swelling the number; Mr. 
Lyon, also about 2000 names, and Mr. Morris 
about 15,000 signatures from Ohio, to these 
“incendiary torches,” as Mr. Preston called 
them one day, all of which, he said, had been 
forwarded to him from Ohio, since the debate 











on Mr. Calhoun’s resolutions. Ohio, he said, 
would stand up as one man in defence of the 
right of petition. The signers he said, were 
neither fanatics or incendiaries; but highly re- 
spectable, and resided from the North-eastern 
to the South-western limits of the State. He 
should, if the Senate refused to accept the pe- 
titions, withdraw them, return them to their 
source, or with others present them again. 





From the Boston Courier. 


JUDGE WARD ON TEXAS AND 
SLAVERY. 
To THe Epiror or THE CouRriER: 

The following is an extract from a letter of 
Hon. Chief Justice Ward, to a committee of 
gentlemen, on the meeting to be held in Faneuil 
Hall, on the 25th inst. to remonstrate against 
the annexation of Texas to the Union: — 

On the Ist of January, I received the letter 
you did me the hunor to write to me on the 
30th.of December. 

I am firmly and inflexibly, in all events, op- 
posed to the admission of Texas into the Union, 
with the right or privilege of holding any part 
of the human race inslavery. That one man 
should claim a property in another, and pre- 
tend to have the power of disposing of him, 
his wife, and children, and the fruits of his la- 
bor, at his pleasure, is a doctrine at which re- 
ligion, justice,and the feelings of humanity re- 
volt. On what principles are such claims 
founded? They are founded in power only, 
and notin right. The right of the strongest 
is the only principle upon which they can be 
supported; the same right that the highway 
robber asserts at the expense of the rights and 
liberties of his oppressed and injured victim. 
This, in modern slaveholding cant, may be 
termed fanaticism; but, with men of sound 
minds and pure moral principles, they are 
deemed to be words of truth and soberness. 

The Convention between the States that ex- 
isted when the Constitution of the United 
States was formed, though some of the terms 
of it, in my mind, were improvident, and 
against the rights of man, as recognised in the 
Declaration of Independence, lam _ willing to 
abide by. In doing this, however, I yield to 
the opinion of some enlightened jurists, whose 
opinion I so highly respect as in some degree 
to doubt my own. My first impression was, 
that the stipulation for the toleration of slavery, 
and the sending back to servitude fellow-be- 
ings who had committed no offence, but mere- 
ly escaped from slavery, by a people whom 
God, in his justice, mercy, and goodness, had 
just.delivered from the evils of slavery, was 
immoral, and against the laws of that God who 
had so delivered us, and inconsistent with the 
principles recognised in the Constitution itself, 
and of course void. In this, however, as I 


have before said, am willing to bow to the 
opinion of others, who are honest and intel- 
ligent. 

The patriots and honorable men, who 
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agreed to the stipulations and provisions in 
the compact, intended that they should be 
faithfully and fairly executed, and that they 
and their descendants should be bound by 
them. But being in derogation of natural 
rights, they ought not to be extended a single 
iota. 

No State admitted into the Union after the 
Constitution was adopted could derive any 
right from those stipulations, and ought not to 
have been admitted without disclaiming them. 
The admission of new States into the Union 
with the right of holding slaves,and possessing 
and exercising an extraordinary political pow- 
er in consequence of it, beyond the power pos- 
sessed and exercised by other freemen in the 
non-sJaveholding States, was unequal and un- 
just, and a fraud upon the latter. 


To the States that existed when the Consti- 
tution was adopted, and were parties toit, I 
am disposed to yield all the rights and privi- 
leges that were secured to them by the com- 
pact, though they were improvidently accord- 
edtothem. The evil of slavery, which then 
existed in some of the States, was considered 
a temporary one, and the stipulations concern- 
ing slavery, according to the true intent and 
meaning of the parties, were not intended to 
be perpetual. Was there a man in the United 
States who then contemplated that slavery was 
to be perpetual, or who would have agreed to 
have made itso? If there was such a Man, 
he ought to have been made a slave until he 
had better learned his own rights, and the 
rights of others. The making slavery perpetu- 
al in our country would have been abhorred 
by Mr. Jefferson. 

It was not contemplated by any of the pa- 
triots of that day, in the North or the South, 
who had risked their lives and every thing 
dear, in defence of liberty and the rights of 
man. Slavery wasso detestable and abhor- 
rent to the feelings of every one, when the 
Constitution was framed, that no one dared to 
name it. Every thing that relates to it in the 
Constitution is expressed in the language of 
disguise ; and every provision strongly indicates 
a gradual and final extinction of it. The right 
and power secured to Congress in the disguis- 
ed language of the Constitution, to impose a 
duty of ten dollars upon every person whom 
every State should import before 1808, and 
then to prohibit such importation, evidently 
show that, in the view of all, an end was gradu- 
ally to be put to slavery in our country. The 
prohibiting of the importation of slaves after 
1808 certainly was not intended to encourage 
the breeding of them at home, or ‘he domestic 
manufacture of them. To extend and perpetu- 
ate slavery in our country is the invention of 
modern apostasy. ‘ 

By the provisions of the Constitution, one 
free white person in a slaveholding State, 
who owns one hundred slaves, which he calls 
his property, has as much political power (on 
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in a non-slaveholding State, who own twice 
as many oxen and horses, which they rightful- 
ly call their property. And the votes given by 
slaveholders, on account of their slaves, govern 
the country and perpetuate slavery, to the dis- 
grace of our nation. ~One man in a slave- 
holding State often has as much political pow- 
er as the whole inhabitants of one of our towns 
in the country. Can this be right? If it can 
be defended on the ground of compact, shall 
this right be extended to the vast region of 
Texas, and the boundless territories of the 
United States? Surely not; and it ought not to 
be submitted to in any event. The political 
power which such an arrangement would 
give the slaveholding States would soon enable 
them to effect an alteration of the Constitution, 
and govern the country. 

Are the great and intelligent majority of 
freemen in the United States ready to subinit 
to a system of measures, that will eventually 
enable an aspiring minority to rule over them? 
Slavery was abolished in Texas, while it was 
under the Mexican government, but the Con- 
stitution framed by the power that now go- 
verns that country, in relation to slavery, is 
worse than the worst feature in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. If Texas, with her 
present form of government, should be admit- 
ted intothe Union, in my mind, a revolution 
would soon follow; and then, instead of occu- 
pying the high ground which we now do and 
might maintain, in the view of the nations of 
the earth, we should \be miserable at home, 
and the finger of scorn pointed at us from 
abroad. While all the enlightened and 
Christian nations in the world are arrayed 
against slavery, and are making great efforts 
to abolish it; shall the United States, that claim 
to be the freest people on earth, and the 
champion ofthe rights of man, from motives 


of avarice, or any other cause, extend, main- 
tain, and cherish it? 


While slaveholders claim rights from one 
provision of the Constitution, they are unwil- 
ling to be bound by other provisions; and 
seem to be in a rage, and start from their 
seats in a phalanx, whenever allusion,is made 
tothem. Congress have power by the Con- 
stitution, to regulate trade between the several 
States, as well as with foreign nations; and 
may rightfully prohibit the sale of human be- 
ings from one State to another; and this they 
ought to have done long since. Congress 
have a right to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
in the District of Columbia, and have pow- 
er to abolish slavery, and ought to do it, 
in the ten miles square. That Congress have 
power, by the Constitution, to abolish slavery 
in the District of Columbia, the President, 
with all his flexibility and desire to conciliate 
slaveholders, admits. That which Maryland 
and Virginia could have done before they 
ceded the Territory of which the District js 
composed, Congress can do since the cession 


account of his slaves) as sixty white freemen jj was made, That Virginiaand Maryland could 
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have abolished slavery, no one will deny.— 
Congress, ufter the cession, succeeded to a!! 
their powers, and can rightfully exercise 
them, To see human beings in chains driven 
to market, under the windows of Congress 
Hall, like unruly beasts, is a painful sight, and 
ought net to be endured. It is a sight that I 
have often witnessed, 


Whenever it is asserted in Congress Hall by 
the friends of liberty an’ the rights of man, 
that Congress have the, power to abolish 
slavery in the District of Columbia, the mem: 
bers from the slaveholding States threaten to 
withdraw from the Hall and dissolve the 
Union.. Effrontery and assumption of this 
kind is too often exhibited by the representa- 
tives of slaveholding States, and too often sub- 
mitted to with tameness, by many lovers of the 
rights of man and friends of the Union. But 
every thing has its ‘ hitherto;’ and a disposi- 
tion to accommodate and conciliate may cease 
to be a virtue. Assumption, however bold 
and obtrusive, ought to be met with equal 
boldness. 


* What is the value of the Union?’ is a ques. 
tion that has been asked, not with those im- 
pressions which its graveness and greatness, in 
my mind, deserve. To the non-slaveholding 
States, the Union is very, very important; but 
to the slaveholding States, it is doubly so. Di- 
vide the United States into non-slaveholding 
and slaveholding States,and suppose a war take 
place between Mexico, or any other power,and 
the Southern section of the present United/ 
States, and a servile war follows, as it would 
of course, and all the horrors of a second St. 
Domingo would probably rise to view. Heaven 
in mercy, I hope, will prevent so sad a catas- 
trophe! Union, Union, is the rock of the sal- 
vation and happiness of our country. But 
even Union ought notto be purchased at the 
expense of fundamental and righteous princi- 
ples, and the eternal fitness of things. If so 
lamentable a calamity as division awaits the 
United States, the South will first fall, what- 
ever may be the fate of the North. The in- 
stitutions and mode of settlement in the South, 
in relation to defence, are the most feeble and 
the worst that can be imagined. This position 
is fully illustrated by the events of the revolu- 
tionary war, and by the capture of the city of 
Washington in the war of 1812. 


In the event of a war, (which may Heaven 
avert,) the South undoubtedly would furnish 
many chivalrous, brave, high-spirited officers; 
but where are their rank and file? The men 
who wield the flail and pitchfork, and hold 
the plough, are the men who have the muscles 
necessary to use the bayonet with effect. In 
some latitudes, men who guide the plough,and 
labor in tilling the earth, are held to be unfit 
to take any part in the affairs of government! 
It was not so thought in the days of Cincinna- 
tus. 

I feel for the situation of our Southern 
brethren, andam not disposed to adopt an) 

















measures in relation to the abolition of slavery 
that will be inconsistent with their safety; but 
to pursue a course that will extend and in- 
crease the evils of slavery, and make it per- 
petual in our country, was not intended by 
those who framed and adopted the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and is inadmissible 
in all events. Let any wise and just measures 
be adopted that will finally extinguish slavery 
in our country and I shall heartily concur in 
them, though at my advanced age, by the laws 
of probability, I shall not live to enjoy the 
pleasure of seeing them fully executed. But 
any system, the effect of which will be to ex- 
tend and increase the evils of slavery, and 
make it perpetual in our country, ought to be 
resisted in all events. 

Foreigners, who read our Declaration of In- 
dependence, and the Constitution, and Bills 
of Rights of the States that composed the 
United States during the war of the revolution, 
may make the American people say, while 
slavery is supported by law in our country, 
what Prior made Solomon say—‘ They quote 
my proverbs, to confute my life.’ 





From the National Enquirer. 
CIRCULAR, 


Addressed to Female Anti-Slavery 
Societies, 


Betovep Faiznns,—You are probably 
aware that the Annual Convention of American 
Anti-Slavery Women will, by permission of 
Providence, be held, pursuant to adjournment, 
in this city during the third week in May next. 
In making some preliminary arrangements, the 
duty of which necessarily devolves upon them, 
the Philadelphia Female Anti-Slavery Society 
have thought it best to issue a Circular, at this 
early period, informing our friends that the 
third Tuesday in May next, is the day ap- 
pointed for the Convention; and giving them 
au affectionate invitation to our city and our 
houses. “Many. of our friends are far distant 
from us, and some in the country hold their 
meetings unfrequently, and we are desirous 
that they should receive this information in 
season, to appoint their delegates, and make 
those arrangements which they may think ne- 
cessary for our meeting. 

As the object and benefits of this Conven- 
tion have been clearly and publicly explained, 
it is unnecessary to reiterate them. And it is 
equally needless to urge those who were pre- 
sent at its last session, to become again its mem- 
bers, in the review of those scenes where our 
faith was strengthened, our souls enlarged, and 
our hearts united as the heart of one man; where 
together we bowed in prayer, and together 
dedicated ourselves anew to our work. Who 
of us does not desire their repetition. We 


trust that many who were not permitted the 
privilege of assembling with us then, will this 
year share with us richer blessings than those 
which are so delightful in the retrospect ion 
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We presume that none will consider this mea- 
sure less desirable, or less needed, now, than 
it was the last year. Until our work is done, 
or is, at least, near its consummation, every 
year will probably increase its arduousness, 
and demand new exercises of wisdom and zeal. 
And may we not confidently expect that these 
will be elicited by such an annual cunvocation, 
if conducted in humbleness of mind, sincerity 
and firmness of purpose, and sanctified by 
prayer’ It is, certainly, not less needed now, 
because the banners of the anti-slavery host 
are inscribed with a martyr’s blood; nor is it, 
in our opinion, less needed because that mar- 
tyr died a warrior’s death; nor is rendered less 
necessary by the fact that some of our oppo- 
nents have recently diverted the expression 
of their hostilities from our principles to our- 
selves, and apparently forgotten all other dan- 
gers, in their newly excited alarm for the 
perilous situation in which the dissemination 
of those principles have placed the ‘‘female 
character.” Do not these things furnish us 
with new motives for desiring to confer to- 
gether respecting the course of conduct 
which we ought to pursue? 

It is not for us to dictate to the Convention 
respecting any of its proceedings, nor would 
we, at this time, formally propose any mea- 
sures; but we may be permitted tu express the 
hope, that its results will be such as will con- 
vince our friends and enemies that we intend 
to promote, and wish others to promote, this 
cause of God, by spiritual weapons alone; that 
they will be such as will convince a certain 
class of our opponents, who have volunteered 
to mark out for us an ‘“‘appropriate sphere of 
labor,” that while we decline their proffered 
guardianship, and claim the right of deciding 
when,and where, and how, we ought to plead 
for the slave, or labor in any other department 
of philanthropy, we cherish no feelings of 
hostility or resentment toward themselves, on 
account of the obloguy which they have sought 
to pour upon our names. 

Allow us, dear friends, to urge the impert- 
ance of large delegations being sent from your 
respective societies, that the Convention may 
fairly represent the whole body of American 
anti-slavery women. It will cheer our hearts 
again to see the faces of those with whom we 
have so long labored, and we shall be happy 
to extend to you, respected coadjutors, the 
hospitalities of the land of Penn. 

In behalf of the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society. 

Many Grew, Cor. Sec’y. 

Feb. 8th, 1838. 





Extract of a Letter from Albany. 


The memorials on the cause of human 
rights roll in daily. The judiciary committee 
will report soon, and that favorably too. The 
jury trial law, and the abolishing the relics of 
slavery in this State, anti-Texas and anti-gag 








law resolutions, will pass the lower house, and 
all be killed in the Senate. Then, sir, look out 
another year for the 40,000 abolition voters in 
this State. 

Alvan Stewart is to be here next week, and 
give three or four lectures.—Rely upon it, the 
great cause of holy benevolence and human 
liberty is moving forward. Patton’s gag reso- 
lution is despised by nearly all. Look out 
next fall for those twenty-two dough-fuced New 
York Congressmen who voted for this, 


** Coming events cast their shadows before: 
I tell thee Cullodin’s dread echoes shall ring, 
With the blood-hounds that bark for their fugitive king.” 





FRANCE AND HAYTI. 


A letter from a citizen of Hayti, to the 
editor of the G. U. Eman., dated Port- 
au-Prince, Jan 15th, states that the French 
fleet had not yet arrived at that place. The 
writer adds:— 


** John Bull is watching their maneuvres, 
jealous no doubt of their designs on Cuba. 
The brig of war, Sappho, has been here for 
two weeks, on the look out. Weare united, 
determined not again to be gulled by French 
duplicity. Already are our arms and trea- 
sure secure in the interior ; and Heaven and 
self-defence our watch word,”’ 


oSs- 
From the National Enquirer. 


THE SLAVER. 


*T was night, and romantic and fair was the scene; 
The dark briny waters were sleeping serene; 

The moon in her splendor was shining on high, 

In majesty climbing the arch of the sky. 


The sun was at rest, and all nature was still, 
Save the ery of the sea-bird, unwearied and shrill; 
And the breezes were wafting the spicy perfume, 
From the islands of ocean, ali smiling in bloom. 


When the Slaver, from Africa, glided along 

O’er the watery expanse, with her music and song; 
And lovely and wide she extended her sail, 

While catehing the breath of the soft summer gale:— 


And Columbia’s banner was waving un high, 
Between the dark waters and blue starry sky, 
Like a castle of pleasure, se Ree bright, 
She moved o'er the waves in the 1a of night. 


But a prospect so d, and a vessel so fair, 
Could yield no delight to the souls that were there, 
Who where rubbed of sweet hope, and lay groaning be-_ _ 


low 
The victims of sorrow, distress, and of woe. 


Away from their homes, and their native land torn, 

And over the billows in wretchedness borne, 

By beings who are strangers to merey and God, 

And whose hands are imbrued with their brethren’s blood. 


What thoughts of the past roam over their minds, 

As they are wafted along by the soft blewing winds!— 
The friends of their youth, so familiar and dear; 
Their cottages—fruits of their labor and care— 


The cool groves of palm, that afforded them shade; 
The murmuring streamlet, that wound o’er the glade; 
The blossoming olive, that stood by the door; 

The flocks that so quietly grazed on the moor; 


Their dear little children, who were to assuage 

Their misfortunes, and sorrows, in sickness and age:— 
From all these sweet blessings, so dear to the heart, 
These poor sons of Afric for ever must part. 


s. S. 
Bristol, February 6th, 1838. 
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We presume that none will consiler this mea- 
sure less desirable, or less needed, now, than 
it was the last year. Until our work is done, 
or is, at least, near its consummation, every 
year will probably increase its arduousness, 
and demand new exercises of wisdom and zeal. 
And may we not confidently expect that these 
will be elicited by such an annual cunvocation, 
if conducted in humbleness of mind, sincerity 
and firmness of purpose, and sanctified by 
prayer’? It is, certainly, not less needed now, 
because the banners of the anti-slavery host 
are inscribed with a martyr’s blood; nor is it, 
in our opinion, less needed because that mar- 
tyr died a warrior’s death; nor is rendered less 
necessary by the fact that some of our oppo- 
nents have recently diverted the expression 
of their hostilities from our principles to our- 
selves, and apparently forgotten all other dan- 
gers, in their newly excited alarm for the 
perilous situation in which the dissemination 
of those principles have placed the ‘‘female 
character.” Do not these things furnish us 
with new motives for desiring to confer to- 
gether respecting the course of conduct 
which we ought to pursue’ 

It is not for us to dictate to the Convention 
respecting any of its proceedings, nor would 
we, at this time, formally propose any mea- 
sures; but we may be permitted tu express the 
hope, that its results will be such as will con- 
vince our friends and enemies that we intend 
to promote, and wish others to promote, this 
cause of God, by spiritual weapons alone; that 
they will be such as will convince a certain 
class of our opponents, who have volunteered 
to mark out for us an ‘“‘appropriate sphere of 
labor,” that while we decline their proffered 
guardianship, and claim the right of deciding 
when,and where, and how, we ought to plead 
for the slave, or labor in any other department 
of philanthropy, we cherish no feelings of 
hostility or resentment toward themselves, on 
account of the obloguy which they have sought 
to pour upon our names. 

Allow us, dear friends, to urge the impert- 
ance of large delegations being sent from your 
respective societies, that the Convention may 
fairly represent the whole body of American 
anti-slavery women. It will cheer our hearts 
again to see the faces of those with whom we 
have so long labored, and we shall be happy 
to extend to you, respected coadjutors, the 
hospitalities of the land of Penn. 

In behalf of the Philadelphia Female Anti- 
Slavery Society. : 

Manr Grew, Cor. Sec’y. 

Feb. 8th, 1838. 





Extract of a Letter from Albany. 


The memorials on the cause of human 
rights roll in daily. The judiciary committee 
will report soon, and that favorably too. The 
jury trial law, and the abolishing the relics of 
slavery in this State, anti-Texas and anti-gag 








law resolutions, will pass the lower house, and 
all be killed in the Senate. Then, sir, look out 
another year for the 40,000 abolition voters in 
this State. 

Alvan Stewart is to be here next week, and 
give three or four lectures.—Rely upon it, the 
great cause of holy benevolence and human 
liberty is moving forward. Patton’s gag reso- 
lution is despised by nearly all. Look out 
next fall for those twenty-two dough-fuced New 
York Congressmen who voted for this, 


** Coming events cast their shadows before: 
I tell thee Cullodin’s dread echoes shall ring, 
With the blood-hounds that bark for their fugitive king.” 





FRANCE AND HAYTI. 


A letter from a citizen of Hayti, to the 
editor of the G. U. Eman., dated Port- 
au-Prince, Jan 15th, states that the French 
fleet had not yet arrived at that place. The 
writer adds:— 


** John Bull is watching their manceuvres, 
jealous no doubt of their designs on Cuba. 
The brig of war, Sappho, has been here for 
two weeks, on the look out. Weare united, 
determined not again to be gulled by French 
duplicity. Already are our arms and trea- 
sure secure in the interior ; and Heaven and 
self-defence our watch word,.”’ 


oSe- 


From the National Enquirer. 


THE SLAVER. 


*T was night, and romantic and fair was the scene; 
The dark briny waters were sleeping serene; 

The moon in her splendor was shining on high, 

In majesty climbing the arch of the sky. 


The sun was at rest, and all nature was still, 
Save the ery of the sea-bird, unwearied and shrill; 
And the breezes were wafting the spicy perfume, 
From the islands of ocean, ali smiling in bloom. 


When the Slaver, from Africa, glided along 

O’er the watery expanse, with her music and song; 
And lovely and wide she extended her sail, 

While catehing the breath of the soft summer gale:— 


And Columbia’s banner was waving un high, 
Between the dark waters and blue starry sky, 
Like a castle of pleasure, rey! and bright, 
She moved o'er the waves in the m of night. 


But a prospect so d, and a vessel so fair, 
Could yield no delight to the souls that were there, 


ae where rubbed of sweet hope, and lay groaning be-_ _ 


The victims of sorrow, distress, and of woe. 


Away from their homes, and their native land torn, 

And over the billows in wretchedness borne, 

By beings who are strangers to merey and God, 

And whose hands are imbrued with their brethren’s blood. 


What thoughts of the past roam over their minds, 

As they are wafted along by the soft blowing winds!— 
The friends of their youth, so familiar and dear; 
Their cottages—fruits of their labor and care— 


The cool groves of palm, that afforded them shade; 
The murmuring streamlet, that wound o’er the glade; 
The blossoming olive, that stood by the door; 

The flocks that so quietly grazed on the moor; 


Their dear little children, who were to assuage 

Their misfortunes, and sorrows, in sickness and age:— 
From all these sweet blessings, so dear to the heart, 
These pvor sons of Afric for ever must part. 


s. S. 
Bristol, February 6th, 1838. 





